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SERVICES (including analogies from history). 


An organized Civil Service. 

Administrators, Imperial and local. 

The constitutional evolution of the 
Civil Service. 

The origin and development of the 
Civil Service. 

Government. 


(See also Sir Stanley Leathes, I. 344-8, 
Sir John Anderson, VII. 3-10.) 


(Historical analogies.) 

Napoleon Buonaparte as an adminis- 
trator. 

Civil Service in ancient times. 
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(a) Conditions of service 


IN DENMARK. 
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of Civil Service in Denmark. 


IN GERMANY. 


Some notes on the German municipal 


service, 

{See also Sir Stanley Leathes, I. 68-81 
passim, O. Mulert, VII. 53-8 
passim, H. Grochtmann IX. 278- 
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IN INDIA. 


Local self-government in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. 
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Viscount Haldane I. 6 
Francis R. Anderton I. 17 
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G. H. Stuart Bunning IV. 113 
Graham Wallas VI. 3 
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The Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr V. 76 
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The American Civil Service: at home 
and abroad. 


Civil Service Clinton 
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Rodgers Woodruff. 
{See also Sir Stanley Leathes, III. 
68-81 passim.) 


Olaf T. Skjerboek V. 15 
Herman Finer VII. 159 
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IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SECRETARIAT. 


The Secretariat of the League of Sir Eric Drummond IX. 228 
Nations. 

Some problems of an international H. B. Butler X. 376 
civil service. 


Comparative survey (covering Australia, '.S.A., France, Canada, 
South Africa and Germany). 
Public servants at home and abroad _ Sir Stanley Leathes III. 68 
(with interim report of Research 
Committee). 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
The public control of administration Sir Alexander Lawrence Vi7 
in England. 
Management of office staffs (Govern- W. W. Marsh V. 155 
ment Departments). 


{b) General problems of personnel and comparisons with private industry. 


Security, John Lee I. 45 
The contrast between the adminis- Sir Josiah C. Stamp I. 158 
tration of business and public 


affairs. 

The parallel between industrial ad- John Lee IV. 216 
ministration and public adminis- 
tration. 

Management of office staffs (industrial Robert Dunkerley V. 138 
establishments). 

Personnel questions in government John Lee V. 210 
enterprise and large-scale in- 
dustries. 


{See also I. G. Gibbon, IV. 83-4. For 
personnel problems affecting public 
utilities.) 


The management of public utility Rt. Hon. Neville 


undertakings. Chamberlain VII. 103 
The management of public utility Ernest Bevin VII. 130 
undertakings. 


(See also Sir H. N. Bunbury, VII. 117-9.) 


dc) Recruitment. 


i. Foreign Comparisons—Australia (see F. A. Bland, VI, 404.) 
Denmark (see J. Clan, V, 478.) 


Germany 
Recruitment and training of public May L. Dhonau IX. 263 
officials in Germany. 
Observations on the nature of the H. Grochtmann IX. 278 


German Civil Service. 
(See also A. Riess, IX. 287.) 
India (see N.D. Mehta, V. 378.) 
Irish Free State (see T. A. Smiddy, VIII, 356.) 
ii. Central Government. 
The qualifications, recruitment and Sir Stanley M. Leathes I. 343 
training of public servants, 








Civil Service examinations for Inspec- 
tor of Taxes, with special refer- 
ence to the viva voce test [Note]. 

Recruitment and training of public 
officials. 

(For the evolution of the examination- 
system in central government, see 
(Sir A. Ogilvie, II. 266-8, and 
G. H. S. Bunning, IV. 117-24.) 

(For discussion of its merits, see Viscount 
Haldane, I. 10, A. Gray, VII. 
236-8, H. F. Carlill, VII. 119-21.) 

(For an illustration of the slowness of 
recruitment-procedure, see H, Ber- 
telsen, V. 49.) 

(For recruitment in industry, see R. 
Dunkerley, V. 139-140.) 

(For recruitment of technical inspectors 
in the Ministry of Agriculture, see 
Sir F. L. C. Floud, I. 123-4.) 

(For recruitment in the Consular Service, 
see J. P. Bagge, VII, 31.) 


iii. Local Authorities. 

(For the recruitment of local officers in 
the Irish Free State, see T. A. 
Smiddy, VIII. 350.) 

The qualifications, recruitment, train- 
ing and official organization of 
local government officers. 

The qualifications, recruitment, train- 
ing and official organization of 
local government officers. 

Examinations for local officials. 


” ” ” ” 


(See also Sir T. Morrison, IV. 17, H. 
Com oa.wee, A. DL. N. D. 
Houghton, IX. 255-7.) 

(On the use of personal references, see 
J. H. Rothwell, VI. 109.) 


(a) Training. 
i. Foreign comparisons—AUSTRALIA. 
The training of public servants (New 
South Wales). 
(For South Australia, see A. L. G. 
Mackay, VIII. 466.) 
GERMANY. 


Training and examination of muni- 
cipal officials in Prussia. 

Recruitment and training of public 
officials... 

See alse H. Finer, VII. 163-4, M. L. 


Dhonau, IX. 263-77 passim, J. H. 
Grochtmann, IX. 284-6.) 
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S. C. Rhodes 
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The training of public servants in 
the Dominions (Union of South 
Africa) [Note]. 


UNITED STATES 


The teaching of public administra- 
tion in the U.S.A. 

Educational training for administra- 
tion in America. 


ii. British system described. 


(See W. W. Marsh, V. 61.) 

(For training-scheme of the Taxes Branch 
and Estate Duty Office of the 
Inland Revenue Department, see 
A. L. N. D. Houghton, IX. 
257-62.) 

(In the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment, see A. T. V. Robinson, II. 


151. 

(For the Consular Service, see J. P. 
Bagge, VII. 32.) 

(For training in industry, see R. Dun- 
kerley, V. 140-1.) 


ili. Critical surveys. 

(For the sphere of the Universities and 
the Institute in post-entry training; 
see also several of the papers in 
Section 1, especially those on 
‘“ University education in public 
administration,’ IV. 431 et seq.) 

University training after entry into 
the public service. 

University training after entry into 
the public service. 

Education and the Civil Service. 

Problems associated with the develop- 
ment of administrators and the 
training of staff. 

The training of public servants. 

(See also Viscount Haldane, I. 16, Mrs. 
E. How Martyn, III. 417, 226. 
Gibbon, IV. 436, G. Wallas, VI. 
13-4, Miss D. Smyth, VII. 140, 
S. Larkin and H. R. Ralph, VIII. 
147, C. R. Stampe, VIII. 47-9, 
W. J. O. Newton, VIII. 227, and 
Sir W. Hart, X. 275-7.) 


(e) Discipline. 

(For a comparative survey of disciplinary 
codes, seé H. Finer, VII. 323-4. 
(For brief description of disciplinary 

rules, in the central service, see 
W. W. Marsh, V. 163, in the L.C.C., 
see W. H. Waddington, V. 175, in 
industry, see R. Dunkerley, V. 
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L. J. Hatch VII. go 


I. G. Gibbon I. 41 
F. F. Blachly III. 159 


Sir Henry N. Bunbury VII. 223 
A. M. Carr-Saunders_ VII. 228 
Alexander Gray VII. 236 
F. B. Lee IX. 67 


Sir Stanley Leathes IX. 244 





(f) Relations of management and staff. 


(For brief description of Whitley 
machinery, in the central services, 
see W. W. Marsh, V. 159-60 and 
166, in the L.C.C., see W. w 
Waddington, V. 173.) 


Whitley Councils in the CivilService. G. H. Stuart Bunning II. 172 


Personnel questions in government Sir Horace Wilson V. 221 
enterprise and large-scale in- 
dustries. 

Trade unions and efficiency. Sir Horace Wilson VI. 116 


Trade unions and efficiency (in the G.H. Stuart Bunning VI. 120 
Civil Service). 


Trade unions and efficiency (in local FF. H. C. Wiltshire VI. 126 
government). 

Trade unions and efficiency (in local Haden Corser VI. 133 
government). 

Trade unions and efficiency (in in- A. Ramsay VI. 142 
dustry and commerce). 

Trade unions and efficiency (in in- Arthur Pugh VI. 147 
dustry). 


(See also C. D. Burns, IV. 323-4, 
5: e, V. “217-20, G. HH. 5. 
Bunning, VI. 120-5 passim, H. 
Corser, VI. 137-8, C. H. Garland, 
VII. 49-50, Rt. Hon. N. Cham- 
berlain, VII. 108.) 


(g) Incentive. 
(For bonus-methods in the United States, 
Miss M. Curtis, X. 188-90.) 
Basic economy in clerical work. W. G. Morris III. 267 
The provision and equality of oppor- C, R. Stampe VIII. 44 
tunity in the public services. 
The provision and equality of oppor- W. J. O. Newton VIII. 225 
tunity in the public services. 
(See also J. Lee, V. 215, Sir A. Hurst, 
V. 429, Sir H. N. Bunbury, VI. 
104-5, VII. 18 and 117-8, VIII. 226, 
A. Gray, VII. 245, Sir G. Clarke, 
VIII. 13-14, H. F. Carlill, VIII. 
129-30.) 


(h) Promotion. 
i. Comparisons—FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 
(For a general survey, see Sir S. Leathes, 
Ill. 77-8.) 
SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Promotion in the civil service [Note]. A. L. Gordon Mackay VIII. 465 


(For the German municipal service, see 
O. Mulert, VII. 153-8 passim.) 


FROM INDUSTRY. 
Promotion in industry. L. Urwick V. 184 








ii. Central government. 

(The fullest description of the existing 
practice is in Mr. Waldegrave’s 
paper, infra.) 

Promotion in the civil service. 

The essentials of an efficient promo- 
tion system. 
Annual reports on efficiency and 
qualification for promotion. 
Character assessment in state service 
(with a note by Sir Stanley 
Leathes). 

(See also Viscount Haldane, I. 11-2, 
I. G. Gibbon, IV. 436-7.) 


iii. Local authorities. 


Promotion in the municipal service. 

The essentials of an efficient promo- 
tion system. 

How to fill higher posts: appoint- 
ments from without or promo- 
tions from within. 

How to fill higher posts: appoint- 
ments from without or promo- 
tions from within. 

(See also W. J. Board, III. 404, Mrs. 
E. How Martyn, III. 419, F. H. C. 
Wiltshire, VI, 131-2, J. W. Dickins, 
VI. 282-5, and H. Finer, VI. 302.) 


(i) Pay. 
(For a description of a special organisa- 


tion for settling questions of pay in 
Denmark, see K. H. Kofoed, V. 


458.) 

(For the United States.) 

Classifying the United States Civil 
Service. 

Relating pay to work in the public 
service of the United States and 


Canada. 

(For occasional references to pay in 
Great Britain, see Rt. Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, VII. 107, Sir G. 
Clarke, VIII. 14, A. Collins, IX. 
339, Sir Alfred Hurst, X. 39-40.) 


(j) Grading. 


(For a brief description of the German 
system of grading, see Miss M. L. 
Dhonau, IX. 264. For the Danish 
system, see J. Clan, V. 479.) 

(For a brief description of the British 
system in the central services, see 
W. W. Marsh, V. 156-7.) 

(For a proposal to introduce grades in 
the local services, see H. Finer, 
VI. 297-302, S. Larkin and H. R. 
Ralph, VII. 147-8.) 
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H. Broadley 
Dorothy Smyth 


A. J. Waldegrave 
B. W. W. Watson 


J. M. Newnham 
Sydney Larkin and 





VII. 133 
IX. 293 
IX. 301 


V. 207 


H.R. Ralph VII. 143 


L. Hill 


Sir William Hart 


VIII. 271 


VIII. 457 


G. H. Stuart Bunning VII. 343 


F. Telford 


VIIT. 353 





III. 





(k) Transfer. 


i. Central government. 

(For pleas for transfers within a Depart- 
ment as a means of discovering 
vocational aptitude, see Sir H. N. 
Bunbury, VII. 118-9, C. R. Stampe, 
VIII. 48-50, W. J. O. Newton, 
VIII. 227-8.) 

(For interchange between home and 
overseas services, see W. J. Glenny, 
II. 285-6.) 


ii. Local authorities. 
(See under promotion supra.) 


iii. Transfers from central to local 
government services. 


Whole life service for public officials. A. M. Oliver 
(See also H. Finer, VII. 162.) 


(1) Superannuation. 


(For the practice in certain other coun- 
tries, see Sir S. Leathes, III. 80.) 
(For the practice in the central services, 
see W. W: Marsh, V. 164.) 

(For the pgactice in the L.C.C., see 
W. H. Waddington, V. 180.) 

(For a plea for ‘‘ more liberty of exit.’’) 


Whole life service for public officials. Sir Stanley Leathes 


DEPARTMENTS AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
Admiralty. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 





VI. 325 


VI. 318 


VARIOUS 


The administration of a fighting ser- Sir Oswyn A. R. Murray I. 205 


vice. 
Ministry of Health. 
The Ministry of Health. I. G. Gibbon 
Home Office. 


The function and organization of Sir Edward Troup 
the Home Office. 


Post Office. 
The administration of the Post Office. Sir William Noble 
The Post Office and its contacts. A. J. Waldegrave 


(For other articles on the Post Office, 
see under iv. (f) and v. (d).) 
Board of Trade. 


(See Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, VITI. 
177-8.) 


War Office. 


(See Sir C. Harris, Til. 117-133 passim, 
and IX. 314-8; for Lord Haldane’s 
work at the War Office, see Sir C. 
Harris, V1. 337-49 passim.) 


ro 


IV. 243 


IV. 127 


II. 415 
IV. 41 








Miscellaneous. 


The officers 
Commons. 
The legal departments of the Crown. 


London Government. 


Office organization of the London 
County Council. 

Management of office staffs (muni- 
cipal authorities). 

How London is governed. 

The absorption of the work of poor 
law authorities in London by 
the London County Council. 


of 


the House of 


IV. PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT. 





H. B. Lees-Smith II. 250 
Sir Alfred H. Dennis IV. 141 
Montagu H. Cox III. 134 
W. H. Waddington V. 171 
Hugh Green IX. 41 
W. H. Waddington IX. 49 


(a) The relations between the public official and the controlling body. 


i. An international comparison. 


The Civil Service and the modern 
state. Discipline and rights. 


ii. Central government. 


Civil Service traditions. 

The official and his Authority. 

The framework of public administra- 
tion. 

Officials and policy. 

Civil Service traditions and the 

League of Nations. 

, (See also Viscount Milner, I. 88-9, H. H. 

) Ellis, IV. 105-6.) 

(For discussions of ministerial respon- 
sibility, see Sir Josiah Stamp, I. 
169-70, and Sir John Anderson, 
VIII. 9-10.) 


iii. Local authorities. 


(For the principles of official conduct in 
: the L.C.C., see W. H. Waddington, 
V. 172-5.) , 

Officials and policy. 

Right relations between the official 
and his Council. 

Right relations between the official 
and his Council. 

Some problems of local government. 

(See also Sir T. Morison, IV. 12-18 

passim, I. G. Gibbon IV. 81-94 

— be 235-43 passim, and VIII. 

F. ‘C. Wiltshire, VI. 130, 

oe A. poealens VI. 218-20, Sir 

H. S. Keith, VI. Sir W. 
Raine, VI. 248-9.) 


ew 


230-1, 


Herman Finer VII. 323 
Sir Theodore Morison IV. 12 
I. G. Gibbon IV. 81 
I. G. Gibbon V. 235 
Sir Adair Hore V. 461 
J. Clan V. 478 


Rt. Hon. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain VIII. 3 


(b) Control of the central government by Parliament. 


The legislature and administration. 





II 


Sir William E. Hart V. 471 
Daniel Millar VIII. 253 
R. H. Jerman VIII. 463 
I. G. Gibbon IX. 99 
Charles Christie VIII. 367 





(c) Control of local authorities by the central government. 


(For a historical survey, and a compari- 
son with France, Germany and 
the United States, see Sir John 
Anderson, III. 29-41 passim.) 

(For a comparative survey of the posi- 
tion in Great Britain and the chief 
European countries.) 


The sphere of the State in local G. Montagu Harris 
administration. 

(See also) 

Public enquiries. E. H. Rhodes 

Changes of relations between local J. E. Jarratt 
authorities and central depart- 
ments. 

(For the dissolution of the Corporations 


of Dublin and Cork, see T. A. 
Smiddy, VIII. 350.) 


(ad) Internal control of local authorities. 


(For a general survey of the position 
in Europe and America.) 

Types of administrative organization I. G. Gibbon 
in local government. 

(Foreign countries.) 


The municipal system in Denmark. Fr. Martensen-Larsen 


English and German local govern- G. Montagu Harris 
ment compared. 

Local government in Germany: May L. Dhonau 
historical and _ constitutional 


introduction. 

The City Manager in the United JI. G. Gibbon 
States. 

The City Manager in the United Louis Brownlow 
States. 


(For a reference to the City Commission 
plan in the U.S.A., see C. D. 
Burns, IV. 321.) 

The present system of municipal T. A, Smiddy 
government in the Irish Free 
State. 

Municipal government of the City of T. H. Bird 
Bombay. 

(For a description of the present 
system in England.) 

The position and functions of com- H. O. Hilary 
mittees in local administration. 

(Critical articles.) 


Employment and organization of G. Hammond Etherton 


committees in local government 
administration. 
Internal organization of local Sir A. Grierson 
authorities. 
Internal organization of local Sir Henry S. Keith 
authorities. 





VIII. 437 


VI. 56 
VIII. 56 


VI. 204 
VI. 365 
VIII. 207 
IX. 176 


III. 42 
IX. 393 


VIII. 349 


X. 100 


VII. 376 


II. 389 


VI. 211 
VI. 221 








Internal organization of local 
authorities. 

Internal organization of local 
authorities. 


The practical working of city govern- 
ment in England. 


(e) General technique of control. 


(For brief description of efficiency tests 
in the central government and the 
L.C.C. respectively, see W. W. 
Marsh, V. 164-5, and W. H. 
Waddington, IX. 115-9.) 

Efficiency as an alternative to control. 


Some reflections on administration. 

Rationalisation and the processes of 
administration. 

Departmentalism and efficiency. 

(See also Sir H. N. Bunbury, VII. 
116-7, I. G. Gibbon, IX. 115-9, and 
generally under Office Methods, 
infra.) 


(f) The management of public utility 


(For an international survey of types 
of management of transport and 
docks.) 

Business management of the public 
services. 

(For descriptions and discussions of 

certain special types of manage- 

ment.) 
Mersey Dock and Harbour 

Board. 

(Port of London Authority.) 

The appropriate type of authority for 
the operation of publicly-owned 
utility services. 

(The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion.) 

Business management of the public 
services. 

(For an international survey of types 
of ownership in which public and 
private interests are combined.) 

Mixed undertakings. 

(See also 

Control of public utility undertakings 
in Germany. 


(And C. D. Burns, IV. 322, and—for a 
Danish analogy—P. Hederbol, V. 


The 


31. 

(For a discussion of various types of 
control in connection with trans- 
port generally, see Sir C. Hurcomb, 
IX, 209-10.) 
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H. A. Millington VI. 231 
Sir Walter Raine VI. 241 
Sir Ernest D. Simon X. 278 


Sir Henry N. Bunbury VI. 96 


J. H. Rothwell VI. 106 

C. H. Garland VII. 43 

Sir Henry N. Bunbury VIII. 275 

Sir Josiah Stamp X. 220 
services. 

J. W. Sherrington VIII. 31 

H. Gough Gilcriest III. 273 


Sir Joseph G. Broodbank IV. 309 


Sir John C. W. Reith VIII. 16 


Sir William Hart X. 138 


W. E. Davis VIII. 425 











(In connection with London Trans- 
port in particular.) 

Some problems of London govern- 
ment to-day. 

The story of London transport. 


(For general discussions of the merits 
and the respective spheres of various 
types of management, see Sir J. G. 
Broodbank and Sir J. C. W. Reith, 
supra: also.) 

The appropriate type of authority 
for the operation of publicly- 
owned utility services. 

Municipal trading. 

The management of public utility ser- 
vices [Note]. 

Business management of the public 
services. 

(See also C. D. Burns, IV. 321-2—a 
plea for the City Manager system 
for municipally-owned  utilities— 
Sir H. N. Bunbury, IV. 209, and 
VII. 112-3, Sir C. Hurcomb, IX. 

_ 209-10.) : 

(Discussion of appropriate types of 
organization for the Post Office.) 

The Bridgeman Committee Report. 

The Post Office Mystery. 

(See also Sir G. Clarke, IV. 330-4; for 
description of the present organisa- 
tion of the Post Office, see under 
2 III. supra.) 

(For a description of a municipal 
transport undertaking.) 

Municipal tramways administration. 

(For municipal banks, see Sir W. E. 
Hart, X. 152.) 


V. FINANCIAL CONTROL. 


(a) Within the central government. 


(For a description of the Danish 
financial system.) 

The place of finance departments in 
administrative control. 

(For an international survey of 
financial control, with special 
reference to South Africa.) 

Some aspects of financial administra- 
tion. 

(For a description of financial control 
in the United States.) 

The place of finance departments in 
administrative control. 

The American Comptroller-General 
and the Bureau of the Budget 
[Note]. 
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Sir Oscar Warburg VII. 20 
Sir Robert Donald IX. 377 
& X. 120 


Sir Geoffrey Clarke IV. 330 


J. L. Mackenzie V. 244 
Sir Henry N. Bunbury VII. 228 


Sir Geoffrey Clarke VIII. to 


C. R. Attlee X. 352 
G. H. Stuart Bunning X. 363 


James Dalrymple II. 407 


K. H. Kofoed V. 457 


J. de Villiers Ross VII. 352 


Luther Gulick V. 453 
A. E. Buck VIII. 97 








The financial systems of the United 
| Kingdom and the United States 
of America. 
(For financial control of the League of 
7 Nation, see H. B. Butler, X. 
) 382-3.) 
Treasury control, 
Financial control within government 
departments. 
Control of expenditure within govern- 
) ment departments. 
The Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment. 
" The place of finance departments, 
8 etc., in administrative control. 
Financial control in administration. 
) The function of internal audit in a 
government finance department. 
Public economy in outline. 
(See also H. Mead Taylor, I. 201, 204, 
Sir C. Harris, ITI, 121-8, C. Christie, 
VIII. 367-384 passim.) 
(For the possible dangers of the ‘Treasury 
point of view in economic policy, 
see Dakyns, VIII. 391-7.) 
(For Treasury control in relation to the 
. Post Office, see (d) infra.) 


4 (b) Financial relations between the 
authorities. 


(For a brief international survey, see 
G. M. Harris, VIII. 448-51.) 
(For 


nts-in-aid in Germany, 
M. L. Dhonau, VIII. 417.) 
(For descriptions and criticisms of the 

7 British system, see Sir J. Anderson, 
III. 39, J. E. Jarratt, VIII. 64-6, 
E. Lund, IX. 325-30.) 

(Grants-in-aid.) 

Contributions from the central 
authority towards the cost of 
local administrative services. 

Some financial aspects of the recon- 
struction of local government. 

(See also Sir H. Haward, II. 156-7, 
C. W. G. Eady, III. 370-1, I. G. 
Gibbon, IV. 252, and IX. 123, 
F. Smith and S. Larkin, IX. 129-30, 
H. Lee, X. 44-5, 48-9, and F. Hunt, 
Ea 258-9.) 

(Sanction of capital expenditure.) 

(See I. G. Gibbon, IV. 245-7, J. R. 
Johnson, IV. 381-2.) 

(Audit.) 

(See A. T. V. Robinson, II. 150-1.) 


see 





T. E. Naughten VIII. 283 
Henry Higgs II. 122 
Sir Henry Bunbury II. 131 
Sir Gilbert Garnsey II. 138 

& 224 
A. T, V. Robinson II. 142 
Sir A. W. Hurst V. 418 
Sir Charles Harris IX. 312 
T. E. Naughten IX. 478 
Sir Alfred Hurst X. 37 


central government and local 


(c) Financial control within local authorities. 


Financial control in local government 
administration. 
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F. Ogden Whiteley I. 259 
C. D. Johnson VII. 166 
Sir Harry Haward II. 153 

& 226 








The place of finance departments, Arthur Collins V. 431 
committees and officers in 
administrative control. 

The place of finance departments, R. H. R. Tee V. 444 
committees and officers in 
administrative control. 


Financial control in administration. E. Lund IX, 323 
Economy in the local government Herbert Lee X. 44 
services. 
(For Scotland, see A. Grierson, VI. 
215-7-) 


(ad) Financial control of publicly-owned utilities (including problems of 
costs and rates). 


(For an international survey of the 
financial control of State-owned 
railways and communications.) 

The finance of publicly-owned utilities _C. W. Hurcomb IV. 360 
in relation to the general national 
finance. 

(For financial control of public utilities 
in Denmark, see Kofoed, V. 458-9.) 

The economic regulation of public Sir Henry N. Bunbury IV. 208 
utility services. 


The finance of publicly-owned utilities R. G. Hawtrey IV. 352 
in relation to the general national 
finance. 

The sphere of the accountant and F., J. Alban IV. 398 


economist in the administration 
of public utility services. 
The sphere of the accountant and Sir Henry N. Bunbury IV. 424 
economist in the administration 
of public utility services. 
(See also Sir J. Stamp, I. 168-9, N. 
Chamberlain, VII, 104-6.) 
(Problems relating specially to the 
Post Office.) 
The elements of rate-fixing for public Sir Henry N. Bunbury III. 47 
utilities. 
The theory of Post Office policy (with G. H. Stuart Bunning IV. 24 
speeches by C. W. Hurcomb, 
R. G. Hawtrey, Sir H. N. Bun- 
bury, A. J. Waldegrave and 
F. H. Williamson). 
International telephony (with a note UH. Townshend VII. 51 
by M. C. Pink). 
(See also Sir G. Clarke, IV. 330-3, 
A. L. Dakyns, VIII. 392-3, C. R. 
Attlee, X. 356-9, G. H. S. Bunning, 
X. 367-9 and 371-5.) 
(Problems relating specially to local 
authorities.) 
The finance of publicly-owned utilities J. R. Johnson IV. 377 
in relation to the general national 
or local finance. 
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The finance of publicly-owned utilities J. L. Mackenzie IV. 389 
in relation to the general national 
or local finance. 


(For the allocation of surpluses in 
Germany, see M. L. Dhonau, VIII. 


417.) 
(For a survey of the financial control of 
publicly-owned electricity under- 
) takings in Great Britain, see Sir 
H. Haward, VI. 45-8.) 
(See also H. J. Laski, I. 325, J. Lee, 
IV. 217-20, C. D. Burns, IV. 319, 
R. H. R. Teo, V..452-3,, ¥.! Bi: 
Broadley, VII, 126, A. Grierson, 
VI. 217-8, and A. Collins, IX. 


342-3-) 
VI. DEMARCATION OF FUNCTION OR AREA. 


(a) Between departments. 


(For a reference to the Committee on 
Machinery of Government, see Sir 
; H. N. Bunbury, VIII. 278-9; for a 
general reclassification, see W. W. 
Watson, X. 397-408 passim.) 
(For Lord Haldane’s allocation of work 
among legal departments, see Sir 
! C. Schuster, VI. 362-3; see also 
| Sir E. Troup, IV. 131-2.) 
(For unified control of labour policy, see 
H. Clay, IV. 198-200, and Sir H. J. 
Wilson, IV. 207.) 
(See also H. F. Carlill, VII. 127-8.) 


. (b) Within departments. 


Decentralization. Sir Charles Harris III. 117 
(For the defects of centralization in 

India.) 
Control versus efficiency. H. F. Webster VI. 421 


(See also Sir J. Stamp, I. 167, H. Clay, 
IV. 198, I. G. Gibbon, IV. 258, 
H. T. Stephenson, IV. 307, Sir 
H. N. Bunbury, VII. 119, and Sir 
C. Harris, IX. 320-2.) 


(c) Between the central government and local authorities. 


(For foreign and historical comparisons, 
see J. F. Hofmeyr (V. 89) (Ancient 
Rome), H. Finer VII. 160, and 
M. L. Dhonau, IX. 425-6 (Ger- 
many), Sir S. H. Fremantle, V. 
58-75 passim (India), and E. Schal- 
ling, IV. 19-23 (passim (Sweden); 
see also Sir J. Anderson, infra.) 


The relations of central and local Sir John Anderson III. 29 
government. 
The principles which should deter- Arthur Collins III. 350 


mine whether a service requiring 
local organization is best ad- 
ministered by a central govern- 
ment department or by a local 
authority. 
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The principles which should deter- 
mine whether a service requiring 
local organization is best ad- 
ministered by a central govern- 
ment department or by a local 
authority. 


The principles which should deter- 
mine whether a service requiring 
local organization is best ad- 
ministered by a central govern- 
ment department or by a local 
authority. 


Regional government. 
Devolution in theory and in practice. 


a? 7 >? a? 
(a plea for a federal organization). 

(See also H. Potter, VI. 35-6, 39-40, 
and Sir H. S. Keith, VI. 225.) 

(For the devolution of appeals, see 
F. H. C. Wiltshire, II. 370-80 
passim, and I. G. Gibbon, VII. 
276.) 

(For the problem in the sphere of educa- 
tion, see B. S. Gott, I. 301-8, in the 
development, etc., of roads, see Sir 
H. P. Maybury, ITI. 399-400.) 


(d) Between local authorities. 

Swedish local government and some 
of its problems, 

Coming changes in local government 
(the County Council point of 
view). 

Coming changes in local government 
(the municipal point of view). 

The areas of local authorities in rela- 
tion to their duties. 

The areas of local authorities in rela- 
tion to their duties. 

The areas of loca] authorities in rela- 
tion to their duties. 

The areas of local authorities in rela- 
tion to their duties. 

Internal organization of local 
authorities. 

Local Government Act, 1929. Ad- 
ministrative measures. 


Administrative features of the Local 
Government Act, 1929. 

Administrative features of the Local 
Government Act, 1929. 
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Sir William E. Hart III. 358 
C. W. G. Eady III. 365 
Edgar Ashby VII. 365 
A. L. Dakyns X. 68 
E. W. Tame X. 74 
Erik Schalling IV. 19 
H. A. Millington I. 172 
Sir William E. Hart I. 184 
J. C. McGrath III. 300 
P. M. Heath III. 309 
E. P. Everest lil. 320 
C. P. Lovelock III. 338 
W. E. Whyte VI. 251 
I. G. Gibbon IX. 120 
Frederick Smith and 

Sydney Larkin IX. 124 
Cecil Oakes IX. 132 








The effect of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1929, upon city 
government in Scotland. 


(For Germany, see M. L. Dhonau, IX. 
425-6, for the Irish Free State, see 
T. A. Smiddy, VIII. 349-50.) 

(For London government, see Sir O. 
Warburg, VII. 20-2.) 

(As nae voad maintenance, see Sir 
C. Hurcomb, IX. 200-1 

(For iadaee of ad hoc authorities, 
see F. Steadman, X. 11-13.) 

(See also Sir W. Hart, IV. 228, Sir H. 
Keith, VI. 222-3, F. H. Broadley, 
VII, 122-5, I. G. Gibbon, IX. 
103-9, A. Collins, TX. 338-9, and 
A. Dakyns, X. 73.) 


(e) Within local authorities. 


The departmental organization of the 
work of local authorities. 

The departmental organization of the 
work of local authorities. 

(See also Sir W. Raine, VI. 245-7.) 


Sir Andrew Grierson and 
J. D: Imrie IX. 141 


F. S. Minshull 


D. Muir 





VII. 296 
VII. 304 


(f) Allocation of work as between public and voluntary organizations. 


The respective spheres of public 
authorities and voluntary 
organizations in Denmark in the 
administration of social services. 

(see also E. Dreyer, IX. 373-81 passim.) 

(For the sphere of voluntary organisa- 
tions in France and Germany, see 
H. Finer, TX. 29-30.) 

(For Germany, see M. L. Dhonau, IX. 
432.) 

The respective spheres of public 
authorities and voluntary 
organizations in the administra- 
tion of social services. 


The respective spheres of public 
authorities and voluntary 
organizations in the administra- 
tion of social services. 

(For the use of voluntary organisations 
in unemployment insurance, see 

K..G. Price, V.. 273, and: P. Y. 
Blundun, V. 363-4, 369-70, in 
health insurance, J. G. Bell, V. 350.) 


(g) Problems of area in connection with public utilities. 


The appropriate type of authority for 
the operation of publicly-owned 
utility services (with special 
reference to the ad hoc muni- 
cipal authority). 
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N. P. Nielsen 


Parker Morris 


L. F. Ellis 


W. Moon 


V. 394 


V. 382 


V. 3901 


IV. 338 

















































tricity (Supply) Acts. 
The management of public utility J. H. Broadley 
undertakings. 
(See also F. J. Alban, IV. 409-10, D. 
Muir, VII. 310, Sir A. Grierson and 
J. D. Imrie, TX. 143.) 


administration. 


trative control. 
The professional expert and adminis- A. S. Macgregor 
trative control. 
(See also W. J. Glenny, II. 286-7, Sir 
A. W. Lawrence, II. 303, I. G. 
Gibbon, IV. 256, Sir J. Reith, 
VIII. 29.) 


VII. CO-ORDINATION. 
(a) General. 
Co-ordination. I. G. Gibbon 


(b) Between departments. 
Some new machinery of government. Viscount Haldane 
The State and economic policy. Colin G. Clark 
(For the co-ordination of loval branches 
of departments, see Sir E. Clark, 
III. 383-6, and ©. H. Garland, III. 


393-4-) f 

(For machinery for co-ord nation with 
other departments in the Post Office, 
Home Office, and Board of Trade 
respectively, see A. J. Waldegrave, 
IV. 50-1, Sir E. Troup, IV. 131, 
138, Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, VIII. 
178.) 

(For the Contracts Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, see F. R. Cowell, X. 27; on 
contracting generally, see H. S. 
Sadler, IX. 73, 76-87, F. R. Cowell, 
X. 23-36 passim.) 


(c) Within departments. 
The local organization of services Sir Ernest Clark 
administered by a _ central 
authority. 
The local organization of services C. H. Garland 
administered by a_ central 
authority. 
(For co-ordinating machinery within the 
Board of Trade, see Sir H. Llewellyn 
Smith, VIII. 178.) 
(For the dangers of specialisation, see A. 
Gray, VII. 239-40, 245-6.) 
(d) Between the central government and local authorities. 


(Co-ordination of information.) 

(See I. G. ae Rg IV. 253-4, A. Collins, 
VI. 263, W. J. Hadfield, VI. 274, 
and H. Green, IX. 47-8°) 
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Local authorities under the Elec- Sir Harry E. Haward 


(h) The relative spheres of the specialist and non-specialist. 
The sphere of the specialist in public Sir Francis L. C. Floud 





VI. 41 
VII. 120 


I. 117 


The professional expert and adminis- J. R. Howard Roberts VII. 247 


VII. 252 


X. 53 


III. 6 
X. 261 


III. 379 


III. 390 











































(e) Between local authorities. 
(Co-ordination of services.) 
Co-ordination. Sydney Larkin X. 58 
(See also Sir O. E. Warburg, III. 59-68 

me. and VII. 22-3, P. Morri 
388, and I. G. Gibbon, IX. fas} 
(Co-ordination of information.) 
Central bodies for local purposes. Arthur Collins VI. 262 
” ” W. J. Hadfield VI. 273 


(f) Within local authorities. 
(See I. G. Gibbon, IX. 102-3, C. Oakes, 
IX. 133, Sir A. Grierson and J. D. 
Imrie, IX. 143-5, S. Larkin, X. 
66-7.) 
(As regards contracting, see A. F. W. 
Mackinney, V. 291-2.) 
(g) With voluntary organizations. 
(For Danish methods, see N. P. Nielson, 
- 397-8.) 
(See Sir O. Warburg, VII. 23, C. Oakes, 
TX. 136, W. F. Herbert, IX. 157.) 


VIII. OFFICE-METHODS. 


American office management, Myra Curtis X. 179 

Office methods, operations and W. Desborough VI. 68 
machines (summarized). 

Labour-saving in clerical work. John Robson VII. 278 

- ge - S. Whitehead VII. 285 

J. D. Imrie VII. 348 


(For the treatment of official papers, see 
P. C. Lyel, VIII. 141, and Sir H. N 
Bunbury, VIII. 279.) 


IX. THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. 


Technical language. A. B. Walkley I. ror 

Mainly about the King’s English. Sir Ernest Gowers VII. 182 

Administrative habits of mind. H. F. Cariill VIII. 119 

Some psychological factors in public P. C. Lyel VIII. 131 
administration. 

Personality in public administration. E. H. Rhodes VIII. 250 

A note on administrative principle. Charles Christie X. 87 


3. FUNCTIONS AND CONTACTS 


I. GENERAL RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC (including consulta- 
tive machinery). 
(For a_ review of consultative 
machinery in France and 
Germany.) 
Officials and the public. Herman Finer IX. 23 
(For consultative machinery in = Home 
Office, see Sir E. Troup, IV. 39, in 
the Board of Trade, see H. Llewellyn 
Smith, VIII. 177-8; in connection 
with dental and ophthalmic benefits 
in the Ministry of Health, see J. G. 
Bell, V. 355; for consultation before 
the issue of Statutory Regulations, 
see Sir M. Gwyer, V. 410; for a plea 
for fuller consultation, see G. D. H. 
Cole, IX. 9-12, 14.) 
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Some public servants in fiction. 
The expert and the layman. 


The relations between State depart- 
ments and the nation. 

Bureaucracy (with comments by Sir 
Josiah Stamp and Graham 
Wallas). 

Officials and the public, 

The personal relations of officials 
with the public. 

(For the secrecy of Civil Service pro- 
cedure, see I. G. Gibbon, VII. 275.) 

(For the unintelligibility and unimagina- 
tiveness of Civil Service letters, see 
H. F. Carlill, VIII. 123-5.) 

(See also Viscount Milner, I. 89-90, Sir 
A. Hore, V. 461-2, Rt. Hon. N. 
Chamberlain, VII. 106-7, Sir H. N. 
Bunbury, VII. 113-6, Sir E. Gowers, 
VII. 182-91 passim, A. Gray, VIII. 
240-1, P. C. Lyel, VIII. 132-4 
passim, I. G. Gibbon, IX. 115-6.) 

(Relations of a public utility and its 
consumers.) 

The public and the administration of 
the telephone service. 

The consumer and public utility 
services. 

The management of public utility 
undertakings. 

(See also H. J. Laski, I. 321-32, E. 
Bevin, VII. 132, Sir John Reith, 
VII. 23-4.) 


RELATIONS WITH THE PRESS. 


Government departments and the 
press in the United States of 
America. 

(For a plea for press-advertisement of 
the telephone service, see Sir A. 
Ogilvie, II. 272-3.) 


LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS. 


(For an account of procedure in the 
promotion, etc., of Local Bills.) 

Local legislation. 

(For consultation in France and Ger- 
many in connection with law—and 
rule—making, see H. Finer, IX. 
26-31.) 

(For an account of the work of the 
Ministry of Health in connection 
with national and local legislation, 
and the making of Rules and 
Orders, see I. G. Gibbon, VII. 


247-9.) ; 
(For the alleged obscurity of Acts, see 
Sir M. Gwyer, VII. 88-91.) 
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Humbert Wolfe II. 39 
Sir Richard 

V. N. Hopkins III. 10 
H. H. Ellis IV. 95 
Sir John Anderson VII. 3 
E. J. Foley IX. 15 
G. H. Stuart Bunning IX. 36 
Sir Andrew Ogilvie II. 265 
C. Delisle Burns IV. 318 


Sir Henry N, Bunbury VII. 111 


F. R. Cowell IX. 214 


I. G. Gibbon III. 218 































‘* Devolved legislation.’’) 


he growth of administrative dis- H. J. Laski I. g2 
cretion. 
Recent tendencies towards the devo- Sir Josiah Stamp II. 23 


lution of legislative functions to 
the administration. 

The powers of public departments to I. G. Gibbon V. 399 
make rules having the force of 
law. 

The powers of public departments to Sir Maurice Gwyer V. 404 
make rules having the force of 
law. 

The powers of public departments to Poul Andersen V. 414 
— tules having the force of 
aw 

Legislative power of public authorities. Harold Potter VI. 32 


The legislative functions of govern-_ B. M. Laing VIII. 335 
ment departments. 


The method of social legislation. G. D. H. Cole IX. 4 
(See also Sir J. Anderson, III. We and 

VII. 11-13, H. H. Ellis, IV. 97-8, 

Sir E. Troup, IV. 136, Sir E. 

Gowers, VII. 183-4, I. G. Gibbon, 

VII. 271-3, C. Christie, VIII. 381-3, 

E. J. Foley, IX. 19-20, Sir C. W. 

Hurcomb, IX. a1i-2, W. I. 

Jennings, X. 334-40.) 
Local legislation, 1931 [Notes]. E H.R. IX. 468 


IV. JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS AND RELATIONS WITH THE COURTS. 


(For an American comparison.) 
Some aspects of American administra- Marshall E. Dimock IX. 417 


tive law. 

(See also K. B. Smellie, infra.) 

The appellate jurisdiction of central F. H. C. Wiltshire II. 370 
government. 

Appellate jurisdiction. I. G. Gibbon II. 382 

Some aspects of English administra- K. B. Smellie V. 276 
tive law. 

The limitation of the judicial T. M. Cooper VII. 260 
functions of public authorities. 

The appellate jurisdiction of govern-. I. G. Gibbon VII. 269 
ment departments. 

Judicial functions of the adminis- E. P. Everest X. 307 
trator. 

The Report on Ministers’ Powers (I). W. Ivor Jennings X. 333 


(For judicial machinery in connection 

be unemployment insurance, see 
G. Price, V. 272, and P. Y. 
Pho V. 362-4, 370.) 

(See also Sir J. Anderson, III. 40, and 
VII. 11, I. G. Gibbon, IV. 248-9, 
R. du B. Davidson, V. 95- 4 
poo G. Wallas, VII. 18, B. 

ing, VIII. 341-3.) 
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Recent legal decisions affecting public F. A. Enever IX. 353 
administration [Notes]. 


Recent legal decisions affecting public F. A. Enever IX. 471 
administration [Notes]. 

Recent legal decisions affecting public F. A. Enever X. 209 
administration [Notes]. 

Recent legal decisions affecting public F. A. Enever X. 414 


administration [Notes]. 


V. THE ECONOMIC SPHERE, OR THE STATE IN RELATION TO 
FINANCE, INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 


(Generally, see C. G. Clark, X. 261-7 


passim.) 
(a) Finance. 
Currency and public administration R. G. Hawtrey III. 232 
(with comments by J. M. Keynes). 
(b) Industry. 
The Board of Trade. Sir H. Llewellyn Smith VIII. 164 
State activity before Adam Smith. Herman Finer X. 157 
The State in relation to organized A. L. Dakyns VIII. 259 
industry. 
Further thoughts on state control of A. L. Dakyns VIII. 385 


joint stock enterprises. 
(For foreign trade.) 


Government and the promotion of Sir William H. Clark I. 22 
trade. 
The Trade Commissioner and com- W. J. Glenny II. 276 


mercial diplomatic services. 


(See also J. P. Bagge, VII. 30-42 
passim.) 


(c) Regulation of privately-owned utilities. 


The control of rates for public utility A, J. Waldegrave VI. 177 
services in America, 
The principles of regulation by public G. Roper IV. 287 


authorities of privately operated 
utility services. 
The principles of regulation by public W. Tetley Stephenson IV. 303 
authorities of privately operated 
utility services. 
(See also Sir H. N. Bunbury, IV. 208-15 
passim, Sir J. Broodbank, IV. 
315-7, C. E. R. Sherrington, VIII. 


33-6.) 

The new transport and its administra- Sir Cyril W. Hurcomb IX. 190 
tive problems. 

(See also Sir J. Brooke, VIII. 157-60, 
Sir W. E. Hart, X. 144-5.) 

(d) Agriculture. 

Agricultural education and research &. Shearer X. 126 

in the east of Scotland. 
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VI. THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. 
(a) Finding employment. 


(For machinery in Denmark and Ger- 
many respectively, see S. Neumann, 
V. 43, M. L. Dhonau, IX. 440, 449.) 


(b) Fixing of wages. 
(See H. Clay, IV. 191.) 


(c) Conciliation. 


(For a Danish analogy, see S. Neumann, 


V. 44.) , 
Administrative objects of State labour H. Clay IV. 189 
policy (with comments by 
G. W. C. Eady and Sir Horace 
J. Wilson). 
(For the influence of Trade Union repre- 
sentatives on a board of manage- 
ment, see Sir J. G. Broodbank, 
IV. 313.) 


(d) Regulation of conditions of labour. 
(For factory een V4 He Denmark, 
see S. Neumann, Ve 3-) 
(For the Factory Problem in India.) 
The Indian factory worker. (Miss) B. M. 
le Poer Power X. 284 
(For a history of the abandonment 
of laissez-faire in Great Britain.) 
Some aspects of recent legislation. A. L. Mackenzie IV. 232 
(For the psychological aspect of factory 
regulation, see E. J. Foley, IX. 
15-22 passim.) 
(For consultation in factory regulation, 
see Sir E. Troup, IV. 139.) 
(For the regulation of conditions of 
labour in public utilities, see. G. 
Roper, IV. 294-5, W. T. Stephenson, 
IV. 305-6.) 


(e) Compensation for accidents. 
(For accident insurance in Denmark, see 
S. Neumann, V. 42.) 
(For workmen’s compensation in Great 
Britain, see A. L. Mackenzie, IV. 
238-9.) 


(f) Unemployment insurance. 

(For the Danish system, see S. Neu- 
mann, V. 40-2, and E. Dreyer, V. 
379-81; for the German, see M. L. 
Dhonau, IX. 437-40.) 


Unemployment insurance. J. F. G. Price V. 260 

Administrative aspects of social insur- P. Y. Blunden V. 358 
ance: unemployment insurance. 

An analysis.of the unemployed. H. G, Emmerson VIII. 86 


(For the question of central versus local 
control, see A. Collins, III. 355-6, 
C. W. G. Eady, ITI. 374-6.) 
(See ae H. Clay, IV. 1809, a a, Siz 
1: ae Ee Sgr IV. 206-7, G. D. H. 
Cole, IX. 6-9.) 
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VII. PUBLIC HEALTH (including health insurance). 


Danish social legislation. 


Local government in Germany: 
welfare and public health. 
Public health services of London. 


The relationship of the universities 
to public affairs. 

Aspects of public health administra- 
tion. 

The Highlands and islands medical 
service. 

(See also I. G. Gibbon, IV. 250, G. 
Roper, IV. 294-5, S. Larkin, X. 
62-4.) 

(Health insurance.) 

Administrative aspects of social in- 
surance: social insurance in 
Denmark. 

(See also S. Neumann, V. 39.) 

Administrative aspects of social in- 
surance: national health insur- 
ance. 


(See also J. P. Kinloch, VIII. 200, and 
A. Shearer, IX. 161-175.) 


(a) Education. 
The financial aspect of educational 


administration in Canada [Note]. 


Danish schools and schoo] adminis- 
tration. 

Education authorities, national and 
local, and their relations to each 
other. 

Economy in education. 


Some aspects of the reorganization of 
schools. 


(For a short history of the Education 
Acts, see A. L. Mackenzie, IV. 


237-8. 

(For Lord Haldane’s work in education, 
see Sir F. Heath, VI. 350-60 passim.) 

(For agricultural education in Scotland, 
see E. Shearer, X. 126-137 passim.) 


(b) Roads and open spaces. 

Town-planning: its place in social 
development. 

Town-planning. 

Local and central authorities in the 
development and maintenance of 
roads. 

London one hundred years hence. 


The finance of city planning. 
26 


S. Neumann 
Miss M. L. Dhonau 


O. E. Warburg 
J. T. Mackie 


J. P. Kinloch 
A. Shearer 


Erik Dreyer 


J. G. Bell 


VIII. PROVISION OF SOCIAL BENEFITS. 


N. H. Bilbrough 
Henrik Bertelsen 


B. S. Gott 


R. F. Cholmeley 
William F. Herbert 


I. G. Gibbon 


I. G. Gibbon 
Sir Henry P. Maybury 


G. Topham Forrest 
Frank Hunt 





V. 36 
IX. 423 


III. 59 
VIII. 180 


VIII. 192 
IX. 161 


V. 373 


V. 344 


VIII. 454 
V. 46 
I. 302 


I. 311 
IX. 155 


I. 333 
II. 288 


. 156 
. 162 
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Highway administration. 

{ (For town planning, see also I. G. 

i Gibbon, IV. 247-8, E. Ashby, VII. 
372-3, S. Larkin, X. 65-6.) 

(For highways, see also C. Oakes, IX. 
138-9, and Sir C. W. Hurcomb, IX. 
200-1.) 


(c) Housing. 

(For a system of guaranteed loans in 
Denmark, see P. Hederbol, V. 31.) 

(See also J. L. Mackenzie, V. 247, Sir 
O. Warburg, VII. 21-2, F. Hunt, 
X. 251-2.) : : 

Economic interest of electors in ser- H. J. Laski 
vices provided by a_ local 
authority. 

The present phase of the housing E. M. Dence 
problem in London. 

The administration of municipal Jean M. Thompson 
housing estates. 


(d) Public Assistance. 


(For ar assistance in Germany, see 
M. Dhonau, IX. 433-5.) : : 

The English poor law system. Sir James Curtis 
The reform of the poor law. Sir Wiliam E. Hart 
The poor law authorities’ place in W. M. Mowat 

local government, Scotland. 
The Scottish poor law and the Poor W. L. Burn 

Law (Amendment) Act, 1834. 
(For the effect of the Local Government 

Act, 1929, see W. H. Waddington, 

IX. 49-54 passim, C. Oakes, IX. 

132-8, Sir A. Grierson and J. D. 

Imrie, IX. 145.) 


(e) Pensions. 


(For old age and widows’ pensions in 
Denmark, see S. Neumann, V. 37-8.) 
(For disability and old age pensions in 
Germany, see M. L. Dhonau, IX. 


W. J. Merrett 


435-6. 
(For old age pensions in Great Britain, 
see W. M. Mowat, VII. 393-4.) 
Ix. PUBLIC SAFETY. 


The police. Sir John Anderson 
(See also C. W. G. Eady, III. 368-70, 

Sir W. Raine, VI. 242.) 
(For fire brigades, see S. Larkin, X. 


4-5: a : 

The administrative control of road Sir John Brooke 
traffic. 

(See also Sir C. W. Hurcomb, IX. 201-4.) 


X. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
(a) The Dominions. 


The Dominions at the Peace Con- Clement Jones 
ference. 
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VIII. 73 
IX. 148 


IV. 52 
IV. 223 
VII. 387 


X. 388 


VII. 192 


VIII. 148 


II. 58 








Britain and the Dominions. 

(For the Statute of Westminster, see 
A. L. Dakyns, X. 69-70.) 

(For an Imperial School of Civil Service, 
see Viscount Haldane, II. 20.) 

(For the furtherance of trade within the 
Empire, see W. J. Glenny, II. 
276-82.) 


{b) Foreign countries. 
Reparations and the Dawes Report. 
The British consular service. 


(See also W. J. Glenny, II. 282-5.) 

(For international co-operation in com- 
munications services, see H. Towns- 
hend, VII. 58-9, 61-3.) 


(c) National defence. 


(For the Navy, see Sir O. Murray, I. 
205-19.) 

(For the Imperial General Staff, see 
Viscount Haldane, II. 20-1.) 

(See also under 2 (iii.) (War Office).) 


Equality of status between Great 








Sir E. J. Harding VII. 203 


XI. THE PREPARATION OF STATISTICS AND REGISTERS. 


The reformed parliament and civil 
registration of births and deaths. 

Statistics in administration. 

(For the office of Registrar-General, see 
I. G. Gibbon, IV. 254.) 

(For a plea for a single department of 
statistics, see C. Clark, X. 267-8.) 


XII. THE STATE AS PURCHASER : 


The organization of municipal 
supplies. 


The case for the supply department. 
Economy in purchase and in use. 


Central purchasing. 


(See also C. Oakes, IX. 137-8, Sir C. 
Harris, IX. 318, A. Collins, IX. 
340-2, H. Lee, X. 46-7.) 

(For the use of prison-labour for 
printing.) 

Printing industries for State use estab- 
lished within State prisons in the 
U.S.A. 


XITI. THE RAISING OF FUNDS. 


(a) Central government, 


The organization of Soviet finance. 
practical 


capacity. 


The limits of taxable 
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E. M. H. Lloyd II. 241 
J. Picton Bagge VII. 30 
Mabel C. Buer VIII. 323 
S. P. Vivian I. 108 
CONTRACTING. 

F. W. Mackinney V. 291 
H. S. Sadler IX. 73 
Sir Henry N. Bunbury X. 4 
F., Steadman X. II 
F. R. Cowell a. 23 
F. R. Cowell X. 196 
S. Muddiman VIII. 430 
Sir Basil Blackett X. 232 




















(b) Local authorities. 


Local government finance in 
Germany. 
Recent developments in German 


public finance, with particular 

relation to the communes. 
Local finance: some suggestions in 

rural areas of South India. 
Local rating. 


Borrowing by local authorities. 


The development of municipal finance 
in Scotland. 

The finance of capital expenditure by 
loca] authorities. 

The practical limits of 
capacity. 

(For proposed new system of local finance 
in Great Britain, see Sir H. Keith, 
VI. 228-9.) 


rateable 


XIV. MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS. 


Closing the War Accounts Trading 
Departments. 
War compensation. 





May L. Dhonau 


VIII. 398 


May L. Dhonau IX. 55 


M. K. Muniswami Aiyar IX. 61 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 


Psychology of communications. 

The Master of Balliol. 

Danish agriculture. 

International Congress of 
Authorities. 

Report of the International Congress 

of Local Authorities. 


Local 


Arthur Collins I. 286 
I. G. Gibbon VI. 16 
J. D. Imrie VI. 24 
W. Riley VIII. 293 
Frank Hunt X. 242 
H. Mead Taylor I. 197 
D. du Bois Davidson V. 94 
John Lee II. 184 


Sir Alexander Lawrence IV. 107 


H. Madsen-Myrdal V. 53 
G. Montagu Harris X. 82 
Sir William E. Hart X. 270 
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The Civil Service under Modern 


Conditions of Legislation and 
Administration 


By the Right Hon. Lorp Eustace Percy, M.P. 
[Being the address given at the Inaugural Meeting of the Institute, 
October, 1932] 


M* object in this address is to urge on you the need for a fresh 
start in overhatiling the machinery of legislation and adminis- 
tration in this country. There are positive evils in our present system 
of government which demand a positive remedy, but after the report 
of the Lord Chancellor’s Committee it is obvious that the kind of 
criticisms we have been accustomed to in recent years lead nowhere. 
‘““ The New Despotism,’’ having been solemnly impeached with a 
wealth of oratory, is let off with a farthing fine; and I am willing to 
risk a bet that when the Select Committee on House of Commons 
procedure issues its report, Parliament, too, will set its house in 
order by transferring the antimacassar from the sofa to the armchair. 
This niggling waste of effort arises from our failure to look behind 
phrases to facts. Take, for instance, the phrase ‘“‘ responsible 
government.’’ That phrase does not now mean that the King’s 
Ministers are personally responsible at law for the King’s personal 
acts, for, with the decay of impeachment, such responsibility has lost 
most, if not all, of its legal meaning. Nor does it mean, what is 
true, that the executive can only finance the administration of the 
country by annual votes of supply and appropriations from Parlia- . 
ment, and can only maintain an army by virtue of an annual Army 
Act, for we speak of giving responsible government to India, while 
withholding from the central legislature ultimate control over by far 
the greater part of the budget and all control over the army. It 
certainly does not mean that kind of democratic Parliamentary control 
over the executive which you may see, for instance, in France, for the 
British people have always steadfastly refused either to adopt the 
logical principle of separation of powers a4 la Montesquieu or to submit 
executive acts to the direct control of the elected representatives of 
the people. 
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That, in fact, is the real meaning of the phrase. Our 
executive is responsible to Parliament because it is independent of 
Parliament, holding in its own hands all administrative patronage 
and endowed with the widest measure of administrative discretion. 
Being thus independent, its responsibility is clear and can, in practice, 
be enforced at any moment by dismissal through a Parliamentary 
vote. This is true even of finance. The legend that, in some Golden 
Age in the past, Parliament exercised strict control over the 
government’s expenditure is an almost pure fiction. Traditionally, 
Parliament has used the Crown’s requests for supply as an oppor- 
tunity, not to examine the methods of government finance, but to 
press for the redress of grievances, more often than not grievances 
quite irrelevant to the issues raised by the particular vote asked for. 
It is the persistence of this tradition, not any forgetfulness of ancient 
practice, which makes Estimates debates in the House of Commons 
so chaotic and so futile. It may or may not be a good thing that 
Parliament should establish a powerful Budget Committee on the 
lines of the French legislature, but such a development would be, 
not a return to old principles of Parliamentary action, but a revolu- 
tionary change in the English conception of the relations between 
executive and legislature. 

It is the same with that other phrase “‘ the rule of law.’’ No 
nation in the world has ever persisted as we have in a primitive 
confusion of executive and judicial functions. It is only some fifty 
years ago that Quarter Sessions ceased to sit simultaneously as a 
court of justice and a Road Board, and the L.C.C. Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee is to-day a body of elected persons exercising 
quasi-judicial as well as administrative functions. Here again, the 
British people have tried to insist on a distinction of function without 
separation of institutions. It is just because, at different times, the 
absence of a logical separation of powers has tended to expose the 
citizen to arbitrary action by the King on the principle of “‘ salus 
populi suprema lex,’’ or by magistrates on the analogous principle 
“ salus perdicis suprema lex,’’ or by Parliament on grounds of Par- 
liamentary privilege, that we have formulated so clearly the principle 
stated by St. John at Hampden’s trial, ‘‘ that the law should run 
in fixed and known channels,’’ and have set so high a standard of 
dispassionate and impersonal action, both for the administrator and 
for the judge. It might, indeed, almost be said that we have formu- 
lated our most important constitutional principles, not as a descrip- 
tion of our practice, but as a moral corrective to it. 

It is, therefore, useless to seek to regulate our government by 
principles, the very essence of which is that they are so flexible as 
to leave the statesman the widest possible choice of methods. The 
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real tradition of our country is to choose the methods best adapted 
to the problems of the immediate future; and the fresh start we need 
is : envisage clearly what are the problems of the immediate future 
to-day. 

To-day the whole outlook of the statesman is overshadowed by 
the enormous fact of unemployment, and no sensible person any 
longer believes that unemployment is a passing phase of post-war 
economics. It is rather a sign that we are entering upon a revo- 
lutionary era, when a fundamental change in economic conditions 
will force us to disencumber ourselves of many old associations, and 
to adopt radically different lines of policy. Very probably the aim 
of the new policies must be individualist; that is to say, if our 
civilization is to survive, it may have to get back to smaller units 
of production for many purposes both of agriculture and industry, 
in place of the great aggregations of capital and labour which the 
nineteenth century created for the purpose of mass production for 
expanding markets. But the weapon of these policies can only be 
collective action on a large scale. That collective action will 
be predominantly administrative, within very broad limits laid down 
by Parliament. It is becoming more and more true that what 
happens inside the walls of Parliament is unimportant as compared 
with what happens outside those walls, under the general direction 
of the Ministers who sit in Parliament. The reason for urging 
economy in government expenditure at the present moment is not, 
to any far-sighted person, that government can draw in its horns 
and do less and less; it is that unless government can free the tax- 
payer and the ratepayer from expenditures which no longer produce 
an adequate return in national well-being, the nation can never have 
the resources necessary for the revolutionary task of reconstruction 
which lies before it. And the same thing is true of the reform of our 
administrative machinery. Unless we can free ourselves from the 
clogging preoccupations resulting from the mass of statutes and 
regulations which we now have to administer, we shall never be able 
to mobilise administrative power on the devising and execution of 
new policies. 

Such disencumberment is no easy task. History shows us, even 
if common sense did not, that there is a tendency to degeneration 
in all systems of government. The degeneration almost always takes 
the form of hardening of the arteries. Any administrative system 
must establish a more or less elaborate machinery to carry out its 
work. Every such system has a tendency to expand; it therefore 
establishes new machinery, but it seldom scraps old machinery which 
has worked reasonably well for earlier and more restricted purposes. 
Every such system, therefore, tends to get entangled in its own 
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machinery; the lag between decision and execution becomes greater 
and greater; until finally the whole machine sticks. When the 
process has gone too far, not even a Turgot can reform it and no 
remedy is possible but revolution. Hardening of the arteries ends in 
apoplexy. 

Now I would ask you seriously to consider whether we, in this 
country, are not approaching very near to the stage of apoplexy. 
After all, the first essential in government is that the legislature should 
be physically capable of legislation and the executive of administra- 
tion; but to-day even an overwhelming Parliamentary majority will 
not enable the Government to pass through the ordinary procedure 
of Parliament one-half of the measures necessary to bring the law 
up to date, and every civil servant must be constantly aware of his 
inability to take administrative action which he considers essential 
to real efficiency. Our executive has consequently tended, ever since 
the war, to live on what certain German biblical critics have called 
““ an interim-ethic.”’ 

There are plenty of instances of this in major problems of legisla- 
tion and administration. For example, it took twenty years to reform 
the system of local valuation and rating. But better instances may 
perhaps be found in smaller things, such as the irritating, but useful, 
little bee that is buzzing just now in Mr. A. P. Herbert’s bonnet. 
The river Thames is an important national asset, and our adminis- 
trative system has marked its sense of its importance by the 
creation of a lot of administrative machinery. The result is that 
probably only two or three civil servants know how much legislation 
would have to be passed, and how many vested interests reconciled, 
in order to clear a fairway between the Port of London Authority and 
the London County Council (not to mention other possible bodies in 
the offing), wide enough to allow a service of water *buses to be run 
on the river. And observe that the difficulty of developing a national 
asset is, in this case, directly proportioned to the importance of that 
asset. This is the invariable hallmark of degenerate government. 
Honestly, is there any real difference between these statutory restric- 
tions on the use of a waterway and the internal customs dues which 
prevented free movement on the canals of France in 1780? 

But this is a good instance for another reason—because it indicates 
the nature of the vested interests which hold up national action. No 
doubt, there are private citizens whose individual vested interests are 
a hindrance to effective Government action; there are certainly 
private corporations which are in this position. Nevetheless, such 
vested interests are, at most, stumbling blocks on which adminis- 
tration may trip but which do not block its path. The real barricades 
in the path of administrative action are public statutory institutions. 
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Government is being choked by its own creations. The central 
government cannot change its educational or its public health policy 
without the assent of local authorities; local authorities cannot carry 
out a programme of public works without the assent of the central 
government, and the mutual blockade is all the more effective because 
its motive is public spirit, not private interest. Moreover, there are 
similar barricades within the central government itself. 

It is true that the public often suspects conflict between Depart- 
ments where none really exists. But you know well how difficult it 
is to get a Cabinet to make up its mind on a policy; and, in my 
experience, when such difficulties arise, they arise not because the 
Ministers are politicians, but because they are heads of departments 
and their departmental advisers have advised them in opposite 
directions. Moreover do any of us sufficiently appreciate how diffi- 
cult it is for anyone outside politics who wants to get something done 
to find, in Whitehall, the right swine before whom to cast his pearl? 

But there is another symptom of degeneration in our government 
which seems to me the most serious of all. I have said that all 
systems of administration have a tendency to expand, and this 
tendency seems to persist even when a system is hardening into 
immobility. All who have power desire to exercise that power on 
new objects, and, if the exercise of power is increasingly blocked in 
certain directions, it will take the line of least resistance in other 
directions. This means that when a government becomes unable to 
control the institutions it has itself created, it will increasingly try to 
control the private individual who is unprotected by vested statutory 
rights. Anyone looking, from a detached point of view, at present 
legislation must, I think, be struck by this tendency. On the whole 
the trend of our policy has been to increase the power and privileges 
of local authorities and other statutory bodies, and to give the 
executive wider and wider discretionary control over the activities of 
individuals. This is not a criticism of civil servants, for the impulse 
to extension of power has come mainly from Parliament and from 
outside interests, but the civil service is caught up and borne along 
in this automatic tendency of a crowd civilisation. 

This tendency is the more dangerous since it runs directly counter 
to what I have suggested must probably be the true aim of govern- 
ment policy in the future. It needs no elaborate ‘ planning ”’ 
to intensify the dependence of the individual on large-scale industry 
and on government regulations; it will need an intense effort of 
planning to give him at least some opportunity of freeing himself 
from such dependence. Yet at present all our efforts seem to be 
concentrated on closing all possible doors to such emancipation. You 
can see unemployment being created on a small scale, but in a form 
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involving intense individual hardship, in the operations of the Traffic 
Commissioners under the Road Transport Act. You can see it, again, 
in the difficulties which the individual farmer has to encounter before 
he can get a licence to slaughter his own animals for sale. You can 
see it in a hundred other obstacles put in the way of individual 
initiative and individual self-support; and the alarming thing is that 
these obstacles are so familiar that they hardly any longer excite 
remarks. This constant circumscription of the liberty of individual 
action is the more difficult to criticise, because, broadly speaking, 
laws or regulations of this kind can always be justified. Building 
by-laws, for instance, are essential; but how many householders are 
every year deterred from altering or adding to their houses because 
of the complexity of the regulations to which they have to conform ? 

These, as it seems to me, are the problems that face the Civil 
Service at the present moment. Civil servants are the only people 
who know the full complications of the government machine, and 
they alone can devise the means of simplifying it. The chief function 
of the Civil Service is a constructive task of simplification. There 
are, I think, three main ways of simplification, though many more 
will occur to my listeners. 

The first is pure simplification of machinery—such simplification, 
for instance, as was embodied in the Local Government Act of 1929. 
But such simplification will not be effective, it may even be positively 
harmful, if it merely means, as the Local Government Act of 1929 
very largely meant, the concentration of more and more functions 
in one particular set of institutions. The County Councils and 
County Borough Councils are, in many ways, very wonderful 
institutions, but do not let us forget, when we talk of our national 
principles, that our machinery of local government represents a most 
significant departure from those principles. If there is one thing 
which has characterised all constitutional development in this country, 
it has been our deep-rooted distrust of the fitness of elected persons 
for adminstrative responsibilities. Yet, except that we have provided 
these local authorities with irremovable Medical Officers of Health, 
we have given locally elected councillors complete power over the 
whole range of local administration, including an enormous amount 
of valuable administrative patronage—the appointment of teachers 
and so forth. In doing so we have run great risks—on the whole 
with very good results. But the risks are there; we all know how 
real they are, and if we put too much strain upon the machine, we 
may well cause a breakdown. As it is, I believe that the two great 
additions we have made since 1929 to the functions of these local 
authorities—wide town-planning powers and the administration of 
the means test on behalf of the Minister of Labour—have been two 
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serious mistakes. Just as we have been forced during the past year 
to take out of the hands of Parliament the function of regulating rates 
of duty on imported goods, so, I believe, we shall have to transfer 
from elected local authorities to appointed bodies many functions 
which ele-ted persons cannot, as a general rule, be expected to 
discharge with speed and impartiality. 

Moreover, this simplification of machinery must not be confined 
to local government or to statutory bodies, it must be extended to 
Whitehall itself. For the reasons I have already indicated I feel sure 
that a drastic amalgamation of departments, with a corresponding 
reduction of Cabinet posts, would greatly conduce to both the 
economy and the efficiency of the central government. There will 
always be divergent views between departments on major issues of 
policy, but these divergences ought not to wait to be reconciled by 
the Cabinet itself or, according to recent practice, by Cabinet Com- 
mittees; they should be reconciled between Under-Secretaries of the 
same department under the chairmanship of a controlling Minister. 

To pass to the second way of simplification, simplification of 
machinery is useless without simplification of the statutory duties 
imposed on each administrative organ. Recent tendencies in 
government sin against traditional English principles, not only in 
giving administrative powers to elected persons, but also in confusing 
the responsibilities of the local and central governments. The whole 
idea of responsible government can be reduced to the simple proposi- 
tion, evident enough, but only clearly grasped by the British people, 
that whoever has power should have a sense of responsibility in the 
exercise of that power. Incidentally, if we had but remembered that 
simple proposition, we should not have made the idiotic mistakes 
which are enshrined in the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution of India. 
The confusion of responsibilities between Whitehall and local govern- 
ments in matters of education, transport and public health is really 
destructive of this sense of responsibility. Each individual item of 
expenditure, whether it be a school or a road or a health nurse, is 
represented locally as an expenditure required by Whitehall, and in 
Whitehall as an expenditure required by the local authority. A 
proper definition of responsibilities can only be attained, first, by a 
complete abolition both of the system of percentage grants and of 
the system of subsidies, and secondly by a fundamental simplification 
of statutes, and of regulations made under statutes, imposing duties 
on local authorities. 

Here again, let us look at our immediate problem of unemploy- 
ment. Nothing creates more uncertainty of employment than 
irregularity of demand. At present, the division of responsibility 
between central and local authorities tends to introduce the maximum 
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of irregularity into the demand of public bodies for goods and 
services. This is true not only of the control exercised by Whitehall 
over the grant-aided or subsidised expenditure of local authorities 
but also of the control exercised over their borrowing. In practice, 
such control often tends to be political rather than financial, and it 
is arguable that the Public Works Loan Board is a sounder check on 
local finance than the Ministry of Health. We cannot, obviously, 
relinquish control over local borrowing; but we can simplify it in three 
ways: by transferring such responsibilities as housing to private or 
public utility enterprise, capable, without subsidy, of planning regular 
development on a large scale; by requiring that loans raised for 
remunerative public works shall be secured on those works, not on 
the general security of the rates; and by settling programmes of 
public work over five-year periods. No industry can exist on a 
spasmodic succession of annual “‘ interim-ethics ’’; yet at present 
even the Admiralty expects the dockyards and the Post Office expects 
the telephone supply industry to exist on this basis. The Govern- 
ment is the worst buyer in the country. 


I have dealt now with two ways of simplification: the simplifica- 
tion of machinery, and the simplification of the statutory distribution 
of responsibilities and functions between different administrative 
bodies. I now come to the third and most difficult kind of 
simplification: the simplification of methods of legislation and 
administration as they affect the individual citizen. Here we 
encounter the whole vexed problem of the exercise by administrative 
officers of law-making and judicial powers. 


I am not rash enough to offer a solution of that problem, but 
a solution must, I think, be sought along the lines of a distinction 
which is rarely, if ever, remembered in controversies on this subject. 
There is a clear distinction between obligations which Parliament 
deliberately intends to be imposed on the citizen as part of a definite 
policy, and has therefore sought to define with some degree of 
accuracy; and obligations which Parliament has deliberately refrained 
from defining on the ground that their application to individual cases 
is a matter of broad administrative discretion. The first class of 
obligations are clearly matters for judicial interpretation and decision 
by the ordinary courts. The second are matters for executive decision 
in the particular case, because ex hypothesi, no sufficient principles 
have been laid down for judicial interpretation. 

The best example I know of the second class is the provision in 
the Education Act by which the President of the Board of Education 
is called upon to decide as to the obligation of a local authority to 
maintain a new voluntary school, bearing in mind the wishes of the 
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parents, the interests of secular education and the economy of the 
rates—t.e., three factors which are obviously not in pari materia. 
Parliament did not intend anyone to decide judicially which is the 
greater—a saving of £500 to the rates or the wish of Mrs. John 
Brown thet Tommy Brown should receive a Catholic education. You 
cannot decide which is the stronger—a battleship or the taste of an 
onion. Parliament merely intended the President of the Board to 
reconcile somehow, in the individual case, the conflicting considera- 
tions which the legislature was incapable of reconciling as a matter 
of general policy. In the same way, the decision of the Minister of 
Health on the propriety of the condemnation of property under a 
slum clearance scheme is properly an administrative decision in the 
individual case. If we try to represent ‘‘ insanitary condition ’’ as 
a matter susceptible of legal definition, we are merely indulging in 
humbug. The question whether a particular house shall be coloured 
blue or red on a slum clearance plan is one predominantly of 
administrative expediency. 

I shall have something to say in a moment as to the proper limits 
of executive decisions of this kind, but it is a remarkable fact that 
it is not these decisions which most threaten to invade the citizen’s 
rights. Broadly speaking, of the two classes of obligations created 
by Act of Parliament, it is the first, the obligations subject to judicial 
interpretation, which are by far the most onerous and irksome to 
the citizen. The reason for this is that such obligations are enforced 
by a combination of executive and judicial action, and in this 
combination the executive, though nominally subordinate to the 
judiciary, in fact plays the chief part. The courts, generally 
speaking, can only take cognisance of such obligations after the facts 
have been ascertained by administrative action. That means the call 
of the school attendance officer at the parent’s house, the visit of 
the agricultural inspector to the farmer’s dairy, and so on. The 
citizen will, generally speaking, not fight the dictum of the adminis- 
trative officer, and especially he will not fight it if a fight takes the 
form of a prosecution—for instance, a summons before magistrates. 
The legal safeguard is therefore illusory, whereas the definition of 
the obligation by Parliament allows the administrative officer no 
choice between dereliction of duty and enforcement of the law, 
especially where non-enforcement might conceivably affect the rights 
or well-being of third persons. I believe that, in spite of all that the 
lawyers may say, much less hardship would be inflicted, for instance, 
on the individual parent if the enforcement of school attendance were 
openly placed in the hands of a School Attendance Committee of the 
local authority, acting as a quasi-judicial body with broad adminis- 
trative discretion to adapt general policies to the individual case, 
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instead of being nominally placed in the hands of a bench of 
magistrates. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that administrative action of 
this kind should be confined within certain limits. To give to an 
administrative officer dealing with the merits of the individual case, 
the power, for instance, not only to evict an owner-occupier from 
his house, but to evict him also without compensation, is to put far 
too much power over the citizen in the hands of an officer who is, 
ex hypothest, acting on grounds of discretionary expediency. More- 
over, administrative action of this kind loses its virtue if it is bound 
down too strictly by departmental regulations. Its virtue is adapta- 
bility, but many of our codes of regulations tend to invest adminis- 
trative action with all the rigidity of judicial action under precise 
statutes. This is a similar mistake to that made in certain countries 
where the executive prerogative of pardon has been put in commission 
or restricted by forms of procedure which merely result in straining 
the quality of mercy. 

These considerations seem to me to point to one or two general 
conclusions. In the first place, we should seek to confine within the 
narrowest possible limits those restrictions on individual liberty which 
involve a combination of executive and judicial action. May I 
suggest to you that the country to-day has one ground, and one 
ground only, of serious complaint against the Civil Service: namely, 
that its traditions of efficiency have tended to apply to legislation 
a quite exaggerated standard of enforceability. The public is lost in 
perplexity as to why the whole structure of restrictions, commonly 
known as Dora, cannot be replaced by a simple Act forbidding the 
employment of any person in any business to which Dora legislation 
now applies, including the pre-Dora Early Closing Acts, for more 
than the appropriate number of hours per day or per week. The 
answer commonly given is that such an Act would be unenforceable; 
but that answer does not convince me. The idea that, when the 
State confers a right upon a citizen and a corresponding obligation 
upon some other citizen, together with a remedy at law for both 
parties, it must, over and above that, assume an obligation to ascer- 
tain positively that these rights are respected and these obligations 
carried out in every individual case, is a kind of pedantry which must 
eventually lead to inquisitorial tyranny. The insidious assumption 
that the individual cannot be left to take the necessary steps to enforce 
his own legal rights, is the most deadly enemy of civic freedom. 
Over a very wide field, I believe that government inspection, local 
and central, could either be abolished altogether or devolved to non- 
government agencies. For instance, the functions of factory inspec- 
tion could be largely performed by industry itself. Where, as in 
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agriculture, no competent agency exists for such purposes, the 
creation of such agencies is, for quite other reasons, an vigent 
necessity and should be one of the main aims of policy. 

This amounts to a proposal that the emphasis of legislation in all 
such matters should be changed from the imposition of restrictions 
to the conferment of rights. I believe this lies very near the root 
of the problem. It was, no doubt, very silly of the French National 
Assembly to think that all men have equal natural rights; but we 
have been no less silly in supposing that all men have an equal 
natural liability to restrictions imposed by the State. If you approach 
the problem of slaughter-houses from the angle of restriction, you 
will naturally conclude that it should be equally difficult for everyone 
to start such an institution; but if you approach it from the angle of 
rights, it is surely natural to recognise that the right of the farmer 
to sell his finished product to the consumer is of quite different 
quality from the right of a tradesman to start a butcher’s business. 
Similarly with slum clearance, everyone instinctively regards a man’s 
property in his only home as of different quality from a man’s 
property in other people’s homes. A definition of such rights, arising 
not from nature but from circumstance, and a definition of the 
limitations on those rights arising from other people’s right to be 
protected from a nuisance, offers to the scientific lawyer his real 
opportunity to cut at the roots of our overgrown jungle of restrictive 
statutes and government inspection. 

But there will always remain conflicts of rights which are not 
susceptible of legal definition but which, in a crowd civilization, must 
be reconciled by authority. This is the sphere of executive authority 
over the individual, and we go wrong if we ignore the fact (which 
all lawyers seem to ignore) that all such action is quasi-judicial, even 
if it is merely the licensing of a taxi-cab or a hawker. And in this 
sphere the true charge against the Civil Service is, not that 
Parliament has given it too wide an executive discretion, but that, 
having received that discretion, the executive has bound itself, in 
the form of regulations, by the very definitions which Parliament 
refrained from formulating. All such regulations are full of obso- 
lescent, and often of really obsolete, provisions—and inevitably so. 
Of course, their object is to safeguard the citizen against arbitrary 
action, partiality or corruption on the part of individual officials, 
but fool-proof machinery is generally inferior machinery. We should 
be much wiser to leave the official the wide discretion with which 
Parliament has endowed him, limited only by such general principles 
as I have instanced in the case of the Education Act, laid down either 
by regulation or (if the Parliamentary draftsman will allow us to 
do anything so amateurish) by Parliament itself. The individual 
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has less to fear from executive discretion than from fixed executive 
regulations. 

And it is on this note of the individual’s interest that I would 
close. The only cure for the tendency of all governments to 
deterioration is the resurrection of the individual. In terms of the 
life history of societies, we have reached much the same stage as 
Imperial Rome; have we realised that the old tag which attributed 
the decay of Italy to Jatifundia meant fundamentally that decay was 
caused by the obscuration of the individual, the withdrawal from 
him of the means of self-support, and his absorption into dependence 
on the crowd? 
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An American Conception of Public 
Administration 


By Professor HARVEY WALKER, M.A., Ph.D. 


i Sar American visitor to England cannot but be struck by the 

difference between the American and British conceptions of the 
content of the term ‘‘ public administration.’’ Whether considered 
as a subject of instruction in the universities, or as a field of concentra- 
tion in which a university student may be trained and may secure a 
degree or diploma, or as a process carried on by the higher division 
of the Civil Service, or as an object of contemplation and research 
by such a body as the Institute of Public Administration, there is not 
only a lack of agreement upon its meaning but a considerable 
difference between the definitions advanced by the few who are 
willing to venture to describe its scope. Because of this and because 
there is now a committee of the Institute of Public Administration 
sitting to consider the question of the teaching of public administra- 
tion in the universities a statement of the American view may not be 
amiss. It should be pointed out that the concept of public administra- 
tion is still in the formative stages across the water as in England, 
and the final product may be still different from what I am about to 
describe. 

As a subject of instruction in the American universities public 
administration is conceived of as the process of carrying on the 
business of government from day to day. The principles of public 
administration are derived from the most successful technique used 
in governments or in private business. For convenience they are 
classified under the following heads: (1) organization, (2) budget, 
(3) accounting and auditing, (4) purchasing, (5) personnel, and (6) 
miscellaneous services such as legal advice, provision of office accom- 
modations, architectural, engineering and statistical services. As will 
be noted, these are the overhead or staff activities of government as 
contrasted with the service or line functions such as the protection of 
life and property, the promotion of public health, and the provision 
of facilities for education. These latter activities of government also 
form a part of the subject matter of public administration, but they 
are generally dealt with separately. 
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For the sake of clarity, the items mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph should probably be explained more fully. Under the 
heading of “ organization’’ are grouped those principles which 
govern the division of labour among the various departments of a 
government, whether central or local, the setting up of new depart- 
ments, the internal organization of departments, the place of 
administrative, executive and clerical forces in the scheme of work, 
the function of advisory bodies, the relation between central and local 
governments, and related topics. Under ‘‘ budget ’’ emphasis is laid 
upon the necessity for financial planning, upon the relation of the 
financial plan to the work plan of a government, upon the allocation 
of responsibility for the various steps which must be taken in the 
formulation of such a plan, upon the extreme importance of careful, 
intelligent and sympathetic control over the departments by some 
authority representing the executive in the execution of the plan. 
Attention is also paid to the relation between the executive and the 
legislative bodies in the request for and grant of supply, between the 
government and the public and to the obligation which lies upon the 
former for the intelligent presentation of the plan. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ accounting ”’ it is necessary first to point 
out to the student the important differences between private and 
public accounts. Then he is shown the relation of the accounting 
plan to the formulation and control of the budget. The dangers of 
cash accounting are explained and the advantages of accrual of 
income and obligations shown. The elementary principles of govern- 
mental costing are suggested and the student is shown how important 
it is that units of accomplishment should be devised and employed in 
governmental accounting if the government is to give an intelligible 
account of its stewardship to the public. The difficulties of this 
process are not minimized, but the student is given a challenge to 
make a contribution. The functions of an audit are explained and 
the student is shown the necessity for red tape in government. The 
desirability of work audits as well as financial audits is suggested. 

It is probably in the field of purchasing that acceptable public 
practice approaches most closely that of private business. The 
desirability and limits of centralization of authority for purchase, both 
from the standpoint of economy and of efficient conduct of public 
business are considered. The standardization of specifications, the 
scientific testing of samples and deliveries, the use of stores and the 
functions of property accounting are all considered. 

The administration of personnel from recruitment to separation 
from the service and the payment of superannuation is carefully 
outlined and explained. Such problems as the securing of a higher 
grade of competitors, the improvement of the selective value of 
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written and oral examinations, the relative merits of filling higher 
positions in the service by promotion and by fresh recruitment, the 
uses of classification and compensation plans, the utilization of service 
reports in promotion, the discipline of employees, the uses and abuses 
of employees’ organizations, and the success of various governments 
in meeting them are explained. Due to the importance of this branch 
of the subject of public administration, a major part of the time of 
the course is usually assigned to it. 

The miscellaneous staff functions are less complex. Consideration 
of them is mainly devoted to a discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of integrating them in a single department such as the 
Treasury as opposed to permitting each departmeut to deal with them 
independently. 

It will readily be recognized that the topics enumerated are not 
at present taught systematically in the British or American universities 
in any of the other recognized courses of study such as economics, 
political economy, government, sociology, political theory or political 
philosophy. On the other hand it should be equally clear that there is 
in the subject-matter set forth above adequate content for an indepen- 
dent course without encroaching on any vested or traditional rights. 

If it is urged that the material seems too vocational or non-cultural, 
the answer is simply that under modern conditions of government 
the citizen needs information of the type suggested if he is to evaluate 
intelligently the services performed for him by government. Of 
course such a subject as public administration, if taught by compe- 
tent persons would have a definite vocational value to those who 
plan to enter the public service. But so long as the cultural content 
is adequate no apology need be offered by the universities for 
including it in their curricula. American experience indicates that 
such courses have a wide appeal entirely aside from their vocational 
aspects. They are also helpful as adjuncts to training for the older 
professions, particularly that of law. Any fear that students would 
not be forthcoming if such a new subject were offered would appear 
to be groundless. 

The offering of extra-mural courses in public administration is 
another promising field which has not been adequately exploited in 
America or in England. The public official whether in central or in 
local government finds himself in daily need of principles to guide 
his actions. Such principles, when derived from his own experience, 
however wide that may have been, are usually less adequate than 
those systematically formulated from the experience of many men, 
and this is what the science of public administration is designed to 
do. Some work along this line has been done in America, notably 
by the University of Southern California in offering courses to the 
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employees of the city and county of Los Angeles at the city hall. 

It has already been suggested that separate consideration is given 
in American courses in public administration to the line or service 
functions of government. Frankly, this side has as yet been little 
developed. Colleges of Engineering have something to offer on city 
planning, public works and the operation of public utilities; Colleges 
of Medicine deal with the administration of public health and depart- 
ments of Sociology deal with criminology and the administration of 
public welfare, but nowhere in the university can a student secure 
a comprehensive view of all these services and others not ordinarily 
dealt with such as the protection of life and property. There is a 
growing realization of this need and it will probably be met in the 
not-too-far-distant future by an integration of this material in courses 
in public administration. 

The two types of material already suggested—i.e., principles of 
public administration and the function or process of government as a 
co-operative service agency are the bases upon which any university 
programme of teaching in this field must ultimately rest. 

There will be those who will insist that public administration is 
even broader than I have suggested. They would include the history 
of political institutions, the form of the state, the propriety and value 
of state enterprise in all of the fields of its activity. To these persons 
I would answer that without doubt such matters may properly be 
considered as a part of political science or the study of government, 
but the term ‘‘ public administration ’’ should be limited to a more 
definite field as suggested above. A reasonable degree of accuracy 
of definition seems imperative if recognition is ever to be secured 
in the universities for the legitimate claims of this new and growing 
subject. 

Diplomas or degrees in public administration, it seems to me, 
should only be granted to those who have mastered the core of the 
subject as outlined above, who have a wide knowledge of political 
science generally, and who have given thought to the application of 
the other social sciences such as history, sociology, economics, 
psychology, law, and even genetics and anthropology, to the central 
problems revealed in the administration course. Also, such students 
should be vitally familiar with the various methods of research in 
the social sciences and should be masters of at least some of the 
techniques required for successful research. Demonstration of such 
mastery may well be required by successful service with the staff 
of a research institution or by the collection of data and writing of a 
thesis upon some subject in the field. 

No doubt the experienced members of the administrative class 
of the British Civil Service are the masters par excellence of the 
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technique of public administration. They are also masters of its 
theory. With such a wealth of ability and thought at hand, much 
should be expected of England in laying the solid foundation for a 
science of public administration. Unfortunately for this result these 
administrators do not ordinarily talk about or record or describe 
publicly the technique of administration. Administrative theory is, 
to my mind, nowhere better understood or more intelligently 
expressed than in England. One has only to read the file of the 
journal of PusLic ADMINISTRATION to realize that. But there is a 
surprising lack of description of technique in its pages—very little 
statement of the results of research. Perhaps these matters are 
considered confidential, or are concealed through a sense of modesty. 
But a science of administration must be built on other foundations. 

It may well be said that public administration as it is conceived 
in this paper could not be taught at present in England because of 
a lack of digested materials from which a university professor could 
choose for instructional purposes. That is probably true. What 
seems to be needed now, as at the initial stages of all worth-while 
movements for the improvement of social institutions, is research, 
more research and still more research. Such is the challenge to the 
Institute of Public Administration. 





The Approach of British Universities 
to Public Administration 


By A. C. STEWART 
T is claimed on behalf of University education that it develops in 
the student certain habits of mind. The habit for instance of 
appreciating facts accurately and of stating them precisely and in 
their true relation to other facts; the habit of thinking about particular 
facts in the light of principles and about principles in the light of 
particular facts of being interested in the meaning and purpose of 
things. Education does not fulfil its purpose by the development of 
mental agility, it is concerned with character and the development of 
loyalties. The late Dr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
I believe once summed up this ideal in the aphorism that ‘‘ education 
is what is left when the student has forgotten every fact he has ever 
been taught.’’ This is a noble ideal, and one which it is as important 
to maintain to-day as at any time in history , and we owe much to the 
Universities for the consistency with which it has been upheld in the 
past. The first and most important condition which every advocate 
of reform or development of University work has to satisfy is therefore 
that his proposals are consistent with this the true purpose of a 
University. 

Generally speaking it is believed that training for one’s job is not 
part of the University’s function. The criterion is not the difficulty 
or otherwise of the training involved, but the objective. To-day it 
is probably recognised by most University men that the American 
Universities, whose development has been planned on the basis of 
training the student for his job, have achieved a standard of culture 
not essentially different or inferior to their own, and that in the 
sphere of public administration it would certainly appear that by 
reason of their greater responsiveness to the needs of an age, they 
have got ahead of us. 

Put in another way the contrast between the American Universities 
and those of this country amounts to no more than this—that in 
America the Universities start with the idea of training for a job 
and reach a high cultural standard; the British Universities start 
with a high cultural standard but are glad when it can also be adapted 
to useful purposes. It is the difference between institutions which are 
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the creations of modern times and those which have grown up with 
a long tradition. 

This history is determining the routes by which the British 
Universities are approaching the study of public administration, but 
they are getting there all right. Probably a little slowly compared 
with their American friends, but none the less surely. In this country 
professions do not ask the Universities to create courses of study to 
fit the professional needs of their recruits; but professions do ask to 
share in the intellectual life of the Universities, they also arrange thai 
their young men may draw from the wells of learning to be found 
within their cloistered courts, and in humility they offer comradeship 
in the fellowship of learning. 

The underlying assumption of such an approach is either that 
the Universities already provide the kind of education desired, based 
on the subjects it is desired to study, and that the student has but 
to pick a few courses of study from the wide selection available, or 
that any addition proposed is but a natural development of the 
existing body of teaching. 

The Institute of Public Administration has declared its belief in 
University education. It desires two developments: (i) that such 
education shall be abundantly available to public servants; (ii) that 
in their studies in the sphere of government the Universities shall 
develop their studies and shall enjoy greater facilities for observation 
in the field of practice than they have in the past. Discussions 
between the leaders of the Institute and the leaders of University 
opinion have thus had two ends in view—to modernise the study of 
government within the Universities, and to secure the provision of 
educational facilities for public servants. 

These two objectives have become closely interwoven in the 
discussions, but it is clear that they are not inseparable; and of these 
two the modernisation of the study of government is probably the 
more important; so long as the Universities are interested in the 
philosophy of life they will be concerned with the study of govern- 
ment, and in proportion as their study acquires virtue public servants 
and citizens will alike seek to participate, not merely because it may 
develop a technique of which they have need, but also because it is 
calculated to develop qualities of character and a sense of loyalties 
which may lift the public services above the level of mere technical 
or intellectual competence and do much to ennoble public life. 

In considering particularly the needs of public servants special 
attention has been directed to those studies which provide the most 
direct approach to the foundations of government. They comprise 
a great body of learning. In a number of cases these have been 
combined in degree or diploma courses and facilities have been 
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provided for teaching them to both full-time and part-time students, 
experience having shown that in the field of social studies active 
participation in the field is not inconsistent with full efficiency in the 
study. 

The subjects normally studied in those courses have much in 
common with the social studies of American Universities, though for 
reasons which will be dealt with presently they do not cover what 
Professor Harvey Walker calls Public Administration. They are the 
following :— 

I. History, for a development of a sense of perspective and 
causation in human affairs, and for a study of actual environmental 
conditions and problems. Normally the students specialise in the 
modern period and in those aspects of history which deal with social 
and economic life, the development of institutions, and the interplay 
of human “‘ wants ”’ and human “‘ wills ’’ in politics. 

II. Economics, which deals with the courses of material well- 
being, has concerned itself deeply with those aspects of government 
which, either directly or indirectly, affect the flow of money to and 
from the individual pocket. Special attention is frequently directed 
to those aspects of the subject which are of special and immediate 
interest to the student such as public finance, trade regulations, the 
purchasing power of a unit of currency, &c. 

III. Political Philosophy, largely concerned with the state as the 
creator of individual rights; in reason and experience it seeks the 
foundation and justification of the right to govern, and in ethics and 
psychology it finds the limitations of sovereignty. 

IV. Law, traditionally concerned with rights between neighbours 
and duties towards the state, may in the course of its long history 
have become involved in a practice and technique which would have 
been more appropriate in a static society or one concerned with 
robots, than it is in a society where relationships are rapidly changing 
and the reactions of psychology are recognised. Still law and the 
idea and philosophy of law are very near the foundations of 
government, and the relationship of its technique to that of public 
administration is necessarily intimate. In the Universities study is 
being humanised rapidly. 

V. Institutions of Government deals with the history, structure, 
and daily working of such institutions as the Monarchy, Parliament, 
the Cabinet, Government Departments, the Civil Service, Local 
Government Authorities, and quasi-Government Authorities such 
as the British Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Electricity 
Board, &c. 

That the study of such subjects as those set out above is calculated 
to develop habits of mind and points of view which can be placed 
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serviceably at the disposal of public authorities cannot be denied, and 
it is a matter for congratulation that local government officers and 
civil servants up and down the country are pressing successfully for 
facilities and recognition for such studies. 

Another development having an intimate bearing on the 
relationship of the Universities to the study and practice of public 
administration is the movement—originally linked most closely to 
the schools of economics—to study the problems of large-scale 
organisation and business management. Many of the problems dealt 
with in such courses are directly applicable to the conditions of local 
and central government departments, and these departments are 
likely to provide the most accessible laboratories for experiment and 
observation. They cover much that Professor Harvey Walker 
designates as Public Administration. 

For instance among the subjects appropriate to such studies are 
the following :— 

(a) Recruitment and qualification of staff in both the Central and 
Local Government Services. The relation of recruitment to the educa- 
tional system. The sphere of the specialist. Terms of employment 
including security of tenure, &c. 

(b) Post-entry Training.—Official methods of training. Facilities 
for spare-time training. Co-operation between employing bodies and 
educational institutions in the provision of opportunities for further 
training and education. What the part-time student brings to the 
educational system, &c. 

(c) Organisation.—Departmentalism and co-ordination. Proper 
limitations of functions and responsibilities between individuals and 
between departments. Elasticity of organisation to deal with misfits. 
Transference of staff to secure variety of experience and breadth of 
outlook. Responsibility for current work and for the development of 
major policy and forward planning. Proportion of higher and lower 
posts to secure efficiency in performance of work and reasonable 
flow of promotion. 

(d) Staff Management.—Central and departmental responsibility 
for staff management. The sphere of collective bargaining. The 
relative advantages of large- and small-scale organisations in staff 
management. Tests of efficiency. The lessons of psychology. 

(e) Procedure.—The point in organisation at which action com- 
mences. The preparation of papers prior to decision of action. The 
right to advise, and the duty to accept instructions. 

(f) Finance.—Considered from the point of view of business 
efficiency. The finance plan and the work plan, cost accounting, 
cash accounts and annual balance sheets, &c. 

(g) Centralised Services.—Efficiency audits and inspections; col- 
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lection and dissemination of information; purchase of stores and 
supplies; provision of buildings, &c. 

(h) Special Services.—Considered mainly from the point of view 
of business efficiency; trading services; assessment and collection of 
rates and taxes, &c. 

In this sphere the Universities are at the moment feeling their way, 
and the new studies have not as yet been reflected in the kind of 
work undertaken by people seeking a first degree in public adminis- 
tration, but its introduction into the University is influencing the 
approach to some of the subjects covered by candidates for degrees. 

Another direction in which the University mind is turning is to 
the study of what—for lack of a better term we might call public 
administration. These studies are concerned with the inner working 
of public authorities, the relationship of the official with the public 
and kindred matters. 

Up to the present attention has been specially directed to such 
matters as the advantages of differently constituted authorities for 
differing types of work (e.g., publicly elected authorities; authorities 
representative of various special interests; appointed authorities; 
central authorities; local authorities; ad hoc authorities; general 
authorities). The relation of officials to the representative element 
in each authority; steps taken to secure the concurrence or 
co-operation of special interests in carrying out a general policy. 

These studies, it is found, are rapidly leading back to a re- 
examination of the distinction between the legislative, the judicial, 
and the administrative functions in the modern state. To a con- 
siderable extent they are vitalising the study of the various branches 
of social science, which form the basis of the degrees and diplomas 
in public administration. They accustom the mind of the student to 
working with materials which are in a constant state of flux, and 
destroy the last vestiges of the static which for generations has been 
the bane and limitation of these studies. 

In pursuing this line of study many practical lessons are learned. 
It is natural for instance to contrast the flexibility of administrative 
technique with the rigidity of judicial rulings; the wide-sweeping 
comprehensiveness of good legislation with the meticulous particu- 
larity of administrative decisions. The student’s mind becomes 
accustomed to the fact that the progress of general rules from their 
authoritative source in Parliament or local authority through the 
administrator to the individual citizen, and the reverse progress 
from the individual experience of the citizen to the formation of new 
rules are complex processes which all too readily get out of gear; 
above all he realises that it is not a mechanical but a highly organic 
process with very definite rules of health which must be observed 
if it is to function properly. 
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These studies, like those connected with business management 
and organisation, are not as yet fully developed in the Universities. 
They have not therefore, as yet, found their place in ordinary degree 
and diploma courses as separate subjects, although their existence 
has coloured the teaching of related subjects. But that develop- 
ments are taking place is a testimony to the intimacy of the 
contact between the modern University and the life which environs 
it, and it is further evidence of the organic soundness of the body 
of social, legal, and administrative studies which are an age-long 
inheritance, and are yet susceptible alike to new light and new needs. 


Some Tabulated Information. 

In publishing the tabulated information which follows, some 
explanation is called for. It possesses all the faults which one might 
expect from the use of the questionnaire method for the purposes of 
a complex inquiry. There is no evidence that the terms used by the 
various Universities as designating the different subjects covered by 
these degree and diploma courses are in any way comparable. It is 
practically certain, for instance, that no two Universities attach the 
same meaning to “‘ public administration ”’ as the title of a subject, 
and similar ambiguities arise in connection wih some of the other 
subjects. 

Another point of some interest on which the information is not 
quite as clear as one would like, is the relationship between these 
courses and the general work of the University. In London and 
Manchester it appears that the relationship is intimate—whereas in 
Liverpool there is ‘‘ no overlapping.’ 

As regards the reception accorded to these courses by public 
servants it is clear that where the Universities have offered facilities 
for work leading to degrees the response has been more spontaneous 
than where something not quite in the normal University line and 
leading only to a diploma or certificate of unrecognised value has 
been made available. 

A more serious limitation in the tabulated information is its failure 
to indicate the volume of work done by all Universities on subjects 
having a close proximity and bearing on the structure and problems 
of government. In particular it is regretted that the important work 
carried on at Oxford and Cambridge in the study of History, Law, 
Economics, Political Philosophy, Social and Political Institutions, 
&c., has not been noted. I am convinced that it is on the basis of 
this work rather than on the experimental efforts with diplomas, &c., 
that the future study of government and administration will develop 
in the Universities. 

Despite these limitations it appears desirable to publish this 
information. It is the most comprehensive at present available, and 
it is hoped that its publication may provoke others to a consideration 
of the many problems involved. 
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Winter Conference (London), 1933 


7 Winter Conference organised by the Central Council of the 
Institute of Public Administration will be held in the West- 
minster City Hall, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, on 28th 
and 29th January, 1933. The Chair will be taken by Sir Oswyn A. R. 
Murray, G.C.B., when the following papers will be discussed : — 


(a) Saturday Afternoon, 28th January. 
2.30 p.m. REPORT OF RESEARCH GROUP on “ PosT-ENTRY 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 


SERVICES.” 
See page 37. 
(b) Sunday Morning, 29th January. 
10.30 a.m. ‘‘ THE EFFICIENCY OF EFFICIENCY RATING 


SYSTEMS.”’ 

Mrs. Winifred Raphael (Superintendent of 
Personnel Section, National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology). 

See page 68. 
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Post-Entry Training and Education 
in the Public Services 
Report of a Research Group of the I.P.A. 


: le inquiry into Post-Entry Training and Education in the 
Public Services, with which the following report deals, was 
carried out by a Research Group! of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration in 1932. The group included members of both the Civil 
Service and the Local Government Service. 

The term “‘ post-entry ’’ naturally excluded from the field of 
inquiry that part of the education of the public servant which 
entrance examinations and other tests at the time of recruitment are 
designed to guarantee; but it was necessary, even so, to give some 
attention to the question of the area over which the inquiry should 
range. The public service includes a number of professional and 
technical officers such as doctors, lawyers, engineers and architects, 
besides craftsmen of all kinds; and it was considered unnecessary to 
obtain information regarding the training of such officers, except in 
so far as the application or adaptation of their professional or 
technical qualifications to administrative purposes is concerned. 
It is not possible to draw a hard and fast line in this matter, but in 
general there is a pretty clear distinction between the acquisition of 
a knowledge of things like engineering, law and architecture, and 
the training in administrative utilization of this specialized knowledge. 

For this reason no account has been taken for example of the 
technical training of Post Office or Municipal engineers, the instruction 
of dockyard apprentices, the training of technical and professional 
personnel in H.M. Office of Works, or the various schemes of Educa- 
tion Authorities for encouraging teachers to continue the study of 
educational theory and practice. On the other hand it was felt that 
the scope of the inquiry should not be so restricted as to exclude 
consideration of the training of public servants, e.g., Post Office 


1 Those who have taken part in the work of the Group are: Mr. A. J. Waldegrave 
(Chairman), Mr. T. F. Braines, Dr. Herman Finer, Mr. F. W. Fox, Mr. J. G. Lang, 
Mr. H. G. Puddifoot, Mr. G. T. Reid, Mr. S. R. Richardson, Miss E. A. Sharp, Mr. 
C. R. Stampe, and Mr. T. E. Naughten (Secretary), to all of whom the Institute wishes 
to acknowledge its indebtedness. 
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officials, in duties which are predominantly characteristic of the 
public service, particularly in those duties which involve contact with 
the public itself, even though analogous operations requiring similar 
technical skill might be found in occupations outside the service. 

In pursuance of its task the Research Group issued a questionnaire 
to members or friends of the Institute in practically all the Govern- 
ment Departments and in a large number of the departments of 
Local Authorities, and copies were also sent to members of the 
Regional Groups of the Institute which exist in one or two of the 
Dominions. Further, the questionnaire was sent to certain banks, 
insurance companies, railway companies, quasi-public authorities and 
large industrial organizations with a request that, for purposes of 
comparison, corresponding information might be furnished regarding 
their staff. 

The questionnaire was as follows :— 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


I. (a) Are officers on entry given a course of instruction (i) by per- 
formance of work under the personal oversight of an officer detailed 
for the purpose, (ii) by instruction as distinct from the actual performance 
of work? (6) As regards (ii) what is the character of the instruction 
and what period does it occupy? (c) Is anyone specially charged with 
responsibility for organizing the instruction of new entrants? (d) Is the 
lay-out of the work of the department indicated by charts which are 
accessible to the staff? 

II. (a) Is there systematic transfer of officers from section to section 
with a view to their gaining experience? (b) How many years does the 
itinerary occupy and how many sections does it cover? (c) Is it the 
same for all officers, or are there alternative courses of procedure? (d) 
Is the procedure modified in respect of the personal aptitude of officers? 

III. (a) Are there courses of study in the methods and principles of 
the department’s activities and of the relation of these activities to those 
of other departments and of the public service generally? (b) How is 
such study organized? (c) Does it include lectures arranged for the 
staff? (d) As regards lectures, where are they given? (e) At what time? 
(f) What subjects have been dealt with? (g) What has been the personnel 
of the lecturers? (h) Is there discussion? (t) Is attendance compulsory 
or voluntary; if the latter, to what extent are the opportunities used? 

IV. (a) Is a departmental library maintained? (b) Who acts as 
librarian? (c) What are the conditions of access to the books? (d) What 
steps are taken to interest the staff in the books, old and new? 

V. (a) What periodicals bearing on the work of the department are 
circulated among the staff? (b) How is the circulation effected? 

VI. Are there arrangements for making known to the staff depart- 
mental information, including statistics? 

VII. (a) Is there official recognition of studies of professional value? 
(b) What form does such recognition take? (c) Does it cause any 
embarrassment in dealing with promotion? 

VIII. Are there points not covered by the above questions on which 
information can be given? 
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Post-Entry Training and Education 


IX. Are you able to express an opinion on the general effectiveness 
of the training in the department? 

The leading features of the information which has been obtained 
are set out in the following paragraphs. No attempt has been 
made to summarize the information in complete detail under 
names of departments or local authorities; and where depart- 
ments or authorities are specifically mentioned it is usually in 
order to illustrate a particular point of procedure, and never 
with the intention of suggesting that the action of the depart- 
ment or authority is limited to the particular course described, or 
that other departments and authorities have failed to develop 
procedure of equal interest and importance whether in the same 
direction or in other directions. In all cases where a Government 
Department is mentioned the establishment officer of the department 
has been requested to confirm the information. 

It will be convenient to report separately on Government Depart- 
ments and Local Authorities. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 

The general organization of the staff of the Government Depart- 
ments, other than technical staff, is in three grades, Administrative, 
Executive and Clerical (with the addition of Writing Assistants and 
Sorting Assistants), and, as might be expected, the methods of training 
frequently differ according to the grade concerned. 


I. Instruction of New Entrants. 

The replies to Question I indicate that it is the general practice to 
place the new entrant under the care of an experienced officer whose 
duty it is to instruct him in the actual performance of the work. 
There are a few departments in which the principle of teaching a 
pupil to swim by throwing him into the water is carried to the point 
of refraining from detailing anybody to see that he does not drown, 
the casual help of kindly colleagues being all there is to save him. 
But usually the newcomer acquires a knowledge of his work by being 
set to assist a more senior colleague of his own grade and thus 
gradually develops the ability to perform work on his own responsi- 
bility. The process is repeated on his passing to other branches of 
the department. 

This elementary and fundamental method of tuition is carried out 
with varying degrees of definiteness and system in different depart- 
ments. These differences have reference to the period of training, 
selection of the type of work and selection of the tutor. In cases 
where the task to be performed is of a measurable character the 
growing output expected of the pupil is sometimes systematically 
graduated, so that from the beginning he is under a degree of pressure 
to accomplish actual performance. The period after which full output 
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will be expected is sometimes rigidly fixed, while in other cases a 
certain elasticity is allowed. In many cases the arrangements appear 
to be quite indefinite and no specific period of training is fixed, but 
probably these are mostly cases in which the work does not lend 
itself to convenient measurement and apportionment. In at least one 
accounting department new entrants are assigned to work of a rela- 
tively routine character, where the output is measurable, with the 
definite object of inducing at the beginning of the official career the 
habit of steady industriousness and the faculty of rapid calculation. 

In a few instances the reports state that consideration is given to 
the personality of the instructing officers and that new entrants are 
placed as far as possible with those who have a special aptitude for 
imparting knowledge and creating a good official tone. The question 
whether anyone is specially charged with responsibility for organizing 
the instruction of new entrants brought replies to the effect that 
generally the responsibility attaches to the head of the branch to 
which the new entrant is assigned. But in one or two instances there 
is more definite responsibility centralized in a particular officer, e¢.g., 
in certain branches of the Inland Revenue, and also in the Naval 
Store Department, the National Savings Committee, and, so far as 
counter officers are concerned, in the London Postal Service. 

The information regarding the period over which initial instruction 
of a practical nature extends shows that whereas in some departments 
the new entrant remains for an indefinite period—it may be for 
years—on the duty to which he happens to be first assigned, in other 
departments there is provision for his passing from section to section 
during the first few months in order that he may get a wider view of 
the department’s activities before settling down definitely to work in 
one of the sections. This of course contrasts with the idea mentioned 
above of making it the first aim to see that he is trained to achieve 
a good output. 

The practice of arranging a rapid survey by transferring the officer 
from section to section, giving him thus a bird’s-eye view of the 
department, merges into the practice adopted by some departments 
of placing him for a longer period, but still a comparatively short one, 
in a section where the work is of such a character as to be intro- 
ductory to the general work of the department. This course is 
followed in the case of Assistant Principals in the Post Office. After 
a few months at headquarters the officer is sent for eight or nine 
months into the provinces on surveying work, where he comes into 
touch with many sides of Post Office activity. This experience is 
supplemented by a month’s course in the Postal Traffic Section and 
another month in the Postmaster-Surveyor’s Office of one of the 


big cities. 
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A corresponding procedure is adopted for Assistant Principals 
appointed to the Ministry of Labour, these officers being sent for 
six months to Divisional Offices outside London. Similarly it is usual 
for officers in Divisional Offices of the Ministry of Labour to be 
attached for some months to an Employment Exchange. For 3rd 
Class Officers in the Ministry of Labour’s Departmental Class, a 
scheme of training has been adopted under which all direct entrants 
to the grade from the open examination are given a year’s training 
before they count as effective staff units. The bulk of the entrants 
are allocated to the Employment Exchange service and their training 
comprises a period of instruction in a selected training Exchange or 
Exchanges on Employment Clerk, Employment Officer and 3rd Class 
duties, a period at a Divisional Office and a fortnight at Headquarters, 
during which general instruction is given in the functions’ of the 
different branches of the Ministry and the main principles underlying 
its work. The period of instruction at Headquarters is also being 
given to all officers entering the 3rd Class grade on promotion within 
a year of their promotion and to certain other selected officers in the 
grade. 

In the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Assistant Principals 
have been attached to various sections in the Finance and Establish- 
ment Divisions for a short period to gain an insight into the general 
work of the department before taking up their normal duties; and 
with the same object an effort is made to post to the Registry as large 
a proportion as possible of new entrants in the clerical grade for 
their first two or three years of service. It is the practice in the 
Admiralty to attach Assistant Principals, for a short period during 
their second year of service, to a Naval Establishment where they 
have an opportunity of becoming familiar with the routine of a 
Dockyard and a Naval Port. 

Another feature of the initial course of training given in some 
departments consists in the payment of visits to various sections of 
the department and to related organizations. Thus in the Dominions 
Office and Colonial Office visits are made by administrative officers 
to various branches of the office, professional advisers and ancillary 
institutions, and short periods are spent in the Registry, a Clerical 
Section and the Telegraph Section; the course occupies about 
eighteen working days spread over three months. 

In the Department of Customs and Excise, new entrants to the 
grade of Officer of Customs and Excise are given three courses of 
special instruction, viz., a Distillery Course of three weeks, a Customs 
Course of five weeks, and a General Excise Course (including Old 
Age Pension work) of five weeks. The order in which these courses 
are taken depends on the requirements of the service, and, where 
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possible, each course is followed by a period of employment on work 
of a type included in the course. In the case of Excise work particu- 
larly, this special instruction is essential, as an officer may be called 
upon to take sole charge of an isolated station. 

A striking feature of the scheme of training for Counter Clerks 
and Telegraphists in the London Postal Service is the doing of 
practical work at a counter erected in the Training School which 
they attend before taking up their posts. At this counter are repro- 
duced as nearly as possible the working conditions in a Post Office. 
The students take it in turn, under the supervision of the instructor, 
to act as Counter Clerk and as member of the public; and the 
handling of all the transactions and difficulties which occur at a Post 
Office counter is rehearsed. Over two thousand question cards have 
been prepared for the students to use, based on actual experience 
with the public. This practical counter work keeps step with 
lectures on the various classes of business, at which each student 
builds up a note-book in such a way that it becomes a compendium 
of Post Office counter work. Observational visits are also included 
in the scheme of training: the students pay frequent visits to Branch 
Post Offices to see the work actually in progress, and they also visit 
Sorting Offices, the Returned Letter Section, the Post Office under- 
ground railway, a Telephone Exchange and the Croydon Airport. 

In the London Telephone Service a comprehensive scheme of 
training has been worked out by a sub-committee of the departmental 
Whitley Committee. This scheme incorporates the several features 
mentioned above of work under tuition, transfer from section to 
section and observational visits, and provides for the systematic 
allocation of time to each feature according to the branch of the 
department concerned and the grade of the officer under training. 
As an example, may be taken the course prescribed for a woman 
Clerical Officer appointed to the Traffic Branch. She will spend the 
first week attending lectures at the Operating School at which tele- 
phone operators are trained. She will then spend a week in telephone 
exchanges, of both the manual and the automatic type, listening in 
parallel with a good telephonist and seeing the work of testing, 
recording, dealing with faults and so forth. Next comes a half-day’s 
visit to a trunk exchange, followed by a similar visit to a toll 
exchange. Two days are then spent in the Accounts Branch with 
explanations of the work done on the Ledger Section and the Installa- 
tion Section. A day is spent in a District Contract Manager’s Office 
and another in the Contract Branch and this is followed by an 
explanation of the work and organisation of the Traffic Branch itself 
before the officer settles down to work in it. She then proceeds to 
assist on the duty to which she will be allotted, and her period of 
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tuition on the duty will vary from four to eight weeks according to 
the progress she makes. 

It would appear that the authors of the scheme have given con- 
sideration to the question of priority as between the actual perform- 
ance of work and the making of tutorial visits and that they have 
decided that the order should vary with circumstances, for it is 
observed that in the Installation Section of the Accounts Branch the 
course of training provides for work in the Section for six to thirteen 
weeks followed by visits to other sections, &c., including the registry, 
an engineer’s office and a telephone exchange, whilst in the case of 
new entrants appointed to the General Ledger Section of the Accounts 
Branch, the visit to a telephone exchange does not take place until 
after six months. 

The inquiry regarding the extent to which new entrants are 
assisted to a general knowledge of the organization and functions of 
the department by the provision of charts showing the lay-out of the 
work has elicited replies which indicate that while a good deal of 
material of this kind exists (though not in all departments) definite 
steps to place it in the hands of the younger officers and to interest 
them in it are the exception rather than the rule. That it is 
““ accessible ’’ or “‘ available ’’’ is frequently said, with a context 
which suggests that perhaps inadequate use is made of it. Depart- 
ments in which diagrammatic guidance is available include the 
Treasury and the Treasury Solicitor’s Department, the War Office, 
the Board of Trade, the Dominions and Colonial Offices, the 
Department of Overseas Trade, and the Mines Department, and also 
several branches of the Admiralty, the Inland Revenue, the Post 
Office and the Ministry of Transport. 

In many cases the material is not in diagrammatic form, but 
rather in the form of manuals, books of instructions, and so forth. 
In the Air Ministry there is a publication which sets out the distribu- 
tion of duties among the several branches, and, in the branches, 
among individual members of the staff; in the Inland Revenue and 
in the Scottish Office there are schedules showing the subjects assigned 
to different officers; in the Ministry of Labour there is a handbook 
showing the functions and organization of the Ministry ; in the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries charts have been found difficult to keep 
up to date but all officers above the junior Clerical grade are provided 
with a booklet showing in detail the work of each branch and the 
general organization of the department, and junior officers have 
access to this. In the Stationery Office the duties of each member of 
the staff are set out in detail, and the head of a Section is required to 
explain to a newcomer the relation of his duties to the work of the 
Section, the Division, and the Department generally. The duties of 
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all the sections in the Post Office departments in London are detailed 
in the official telephone directory, copies of which are distributed 
generally, and for many sections a brief statement of the nature of 
the work done on the duty is inserted in this publication. 


IT. Transfer of Officers with a View to their Gaining Experience. 


The inquiry into this subject shows that there is a general recogni- 
tion in Government Departments of the desirability of arranging the 
transfer of officers with a view to widening their experience and that 
a good deal is done to give effect to this principle. In some depart- 
ments, however, this recognition of the general desirability of move- 
ment does not lead to more than spasmodic action, and it would 
appear that consideration of the immediate convenience of the section 
of work on which an officer is employed often stands in the way of 
an enlargement of experience, notwithstanding that the absence of 
such experience may cause individual hardship when the question of 
fitness for promotion arises, and moreover may in the long run be 
detrimental to the efficiency of the Department. In one department 
power of initiative in the matter is given to the staff and any officer 
who has been more than two years in a Section can apply for transfer, 
indicating the direction in which further experience and training are 
desired. 

In departments where systematic transfer for the purpose of 
training is in operation the arrangements vary considerably. In some 
departments it is the practice to confine transfers of this kind to 
officers of the administrative grade, it being assumed apparently that 
the work of clerical officers is of the same unspecialized character 
wherever they may be placed. On the other hand, in at least one 
department there is systematic transfer of clerical officers from section 
to section although the transfer of officers of higher rank is not 
according to any prescribed plan. 

The length of the period over which transfers for training purposes 
extends varies from a few months to a considerable number of years. 
In the Post Office Savings Bank (male-staff side) no limit is placed 
to the period of systematic transfer and the practice is to give an 
officer a change of branch after every five years throughout his 
career. Service in successive branches for from five to seven years 
is also the practice in the Ministry of Agriculture. In the Empire 
Marketing Board, Clerical Officers spend an average of two or 
three years in each section. There are departments, however, 
in which although there is no prescribed itinerary there is definite 
attention to the matter, and periodical transfer is insisted upon with 
an eye to the officer’s career and the long-run efficiency of the 
department. The Treasury is such a department. 
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_ In the Accountant-General’s Department of the Post Office there 
is a scheme under which the branches of the Department are classified 
into three or four groups according to the general accounting function 
with which they are concerned—auditing, book-keeping, costing, &c. 
—and executive officers will spend a period in a branch in each 
group during their first ten years of service; but the branches may 
vary for different officers. Clerical officers divide their first seven 
or — years between at least two branches with distinct types of 
work. 

In the Finance Department of the Ministry of Labour, both junior 
executive officers and clerical officers are given experience on different 
types of work every few years, but there is no definite itinerary. In 
the Ministry of Health, it is the practice to move periodically Prin- 
cipals and Assistant Principals in order that they may acquire a 
varied experience and knowledge of the whole of the work of the 
Department. In H.M. Stationery Office, there is systematic transfer 
applying to all grades, the itinerary covering a period of about five 
years. Quarterly reports are called for during the first year of transfer 
and approval is given for retention if the officer proves suitable for 
the work. In the office of the Registrar-General (England), an officer 
who does well in one section is generally given an opportunity to 
extend his knowledge of the work of the Department by transfer to 
other sections. A similar practice prevails in the Supreme Court Pay 
Office. In the National Insurance Audit Department, there is no 
systematic transfer of officers, but personal aptitude normally com- 
mands a wider scope of duty. In the Scottish Education Department 
and the Prisons Department for Scotland, the personal aptitude of 
officers in relation to the needs of the service determines most inter- 
sectional movements of staff. 

The movement from section to section in order that experience 
may be gained is more rapid in some departments than in those so 
far mentioned. For Assistant Inspectors of Taxes the period during 
which these movements take place is normally three and a-half years; 
in the Expense Accounts Department of the Admiralty and also in 
the Naval Store Department it is usually two years, this period in the 
latter department being spent partly at Headquarters and partly at 
the Dockyards. In the departments in which the period occupied in 
going from section to section is a period of months rather than of 
years, the process is more appropriately to be considered as part of 
the scheme of training new entrants and has been dealt with as such 
in the preceding section of this report. 

The replies to the question whether the procedure in arranging 
transfers for training purposes is the same for all officers are rather 
unilluminating; for the inquiry whether there are “ alternative 
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courses of procedure ’’ has usually been taken not as applying to 
officers within the same grade but as an inquiry whether there are 
different courses for different grades of officer. The answer to the 
inquiry understood in this sense is usually in the affirmative. There 
is, however, evidence that in some large departments where there 
may be hundreds of officers in the same grade, attention has been 
given to the practicability of steering a course between a rigid and 
uniform system on the one hand and a policy of haphazard expediency 
on the other. 

Where modification of the training to allow for personal aptitudes 
operates, it seems too often to take the form of arresting development 
by allowing an officer to settle down and specialize prematurely in 
a section for the work of which he happens to show a natural bent. 
There are suggestions that the laudable desire to place officers, as far 
as possible, on work for which they are fitted is allowed to lead to 
sacrifice of the development of adaptability and breadth of experience 
to an extent which in the long run must be disadvantageous both to 
the individual and the department. In some departments, however, 
there is recognition of the desirability of postponing specialization 
while at the same time noting special aptitudes and calling attention 
to them in the probation reports and annual reports furnished in 
respect of junior officers. 


III. Lectures and Courses of Study. 


The organization of lectures and courses of study by departments 
themselves either for juniors or for members of the department who 
have passed beyond the earlier stage of their official career, cannot 
be said to be general. Of sixty-nine departments and sub-depart- 
ments from which information has been obtained only fourteen report 
having taken action in this direction; and some of these are unable 
to say that the action taken has been systematic and sustained. The 
reasons given in one or two cases for abstention from such activity 
reveal a curiously restricted outlook. The statement as regards one 
of the larger departments is that ‘‘ the varied and miscellaneous 
character of the work does not lend itself to such an arrangement ’’; 
and on behalf of another department it is stated that ‘‘ knowledge of 
other departments’ work is of no value.’’ It is suspected that views 
of this kind, as well as mere inertia, exist in other departments; 
though probably the chief cause of inaction is the belief that a suffi- 
cient method of education, and the only effective one, consists 
in actual day-by-day work, and that this cannot usefully be 
supplemented. 

The inquiry in the questionnaire was directed to ascertaining the 
extent to which lectures, &c., are a feature of the department’s own 
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activities, but it appears that without actually organizing lectures 
departments can, and sometimes do, encourage their staff to take 
advantage of facilities provided by outside bodies. In a number of 
departments there is cordial support of the Further Education Com- 
mittee of the Civil Service Whitley Council and the corresponding 
Committee of the Post Office Whitley Council, which work in close 
co-operation with the Education Committee of the London County 
Council and other educational bodies. This Further Education 
movement has led to the formation of numerous special classes and 
courses for civil servants; and in the larger departments arrangements 
are frequently made for the lectures to be given on official premises 
immediately after office hours. These courses are largely of a general 
cultural character and although by developing an enlarged outlook and 
a wider culture, they doubtless make for the enhancement of general 
efficiency, they lie to a great extent outside the purview of the present 
inquiry. But among the subjects in which tuition is arranged are 
some of direct departmental interest, such as accountancy, economics, 
and commercial law; and a good many civil servants are taking 
advantage of the opportunity of studying those subjects. 

An example of the official encouragement of a course of lectures 
of special departmental interest is to be found in the Land Registry, 
where the Whitley Education Committee has arranged a course of 
lectures by a lecturer on the panel of the L.C.C. Education Authority 
on the Elementary Law of Conveyancing, Company Law and the 
Land Registration Act of 1925. These lectures are open to the 
clerical staff and others on payment of a small fee and are held in 
the departmental conference room from 5.30 to 7.30 p.m. Reference 
may also be made here to the facilities afforded to the staff of the 
Ministry of Labour to study for the examinations of the Faculty of 
Insurance. Since 1927 classes during the winter months have been 
provided by the Education Department of the London County Council 
and (for the staff of the large Department of the Ministry at Kew) 
by the Surrey County Council. The subjects taught are Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law, Health Insurance Law, Law of Contract, Public 
Administration, Economics, Accountancy and Public Finance. The 
lectures are given as a rule on official premises and the lecturers are 
frequently officers of the Department. The arrangements made in 
London were copied in a number of other places where a considerable 
local staff is employed, where there was sufficient enthusiasm and 
where arrangements could be made with the Local Education 
Authority. Successful courses have at some time been held in 
Birmineham, Blackburn, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Newcastle. In all about 389 members of the 
Ministry of Labour Staff have qualified for the Associateship and 
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98 for the Fellowship of the Faculty. While the scheme is not a 
direct Departmental activity, the organization of the classes is 
regarded with favour by the Department. 

Another instance of the utilization by a Government Department 
of an outside institution for the purpose of training its staff is the 
scheme which operates in the Exchequer and Audit Department for 
training executive officers. These officers are required to give 
systematic attendance in the evening at the London School of 
Economics during the winters of the first three years of their service, 
taking one or two lectures a week according to the place in the 
School’s curriculum of the subjects to be studied. The School’s fees 
are paid by the Department. In the first year book-keeping and 
accounting are taken, in the second year higher accounting and cost 
accounts, and in the third year commercial law (contracts, bills of 
exchange, &c.). There are examinations in each of the subjects, 
and the results of these examinations, with a report from the School 
on the student’s general progress, are communicated to the Depart- 
ment. A grant of £10 is made to each officer to cover the cost of 
books, &c., during the three years. 

The course of instruction is supplemented during the second winter 
by lectures given once a fortnight in office hours by higher officers of 
the Department. These lectures are on various aspects of the Govern- 
ment accounts and the functions of the audit staff in relation to chem. 
In course of time the lectures have taken typewritten shape and are 
circulated to the officers in advance: the actual lecture hour or hour 
and a-half being devoted mainly to explanations and answers to 
questions. 

Another department in which there is a scheme for the methodical 
and sustained tuition of certain classes of junior officers by compulsory 
attendance at lectures, with written tests following, is the Inland 
Revenue. But in this case the scheme operates without the assistance 
of an outside educational institution. The lecturers are selected 
members of the staff and the instruction takes place during office 
hours. For Assistant Inspectors of Taxes there are two series of 
lectures, with appropriate courses of reading. The first comprises 
nineteen lectures spread over fifteen months and the second thirty-five 
lectures spread over twelve months. The lectures are so arranged 
that the subjects are dealt with as and when they are taken up by the 
students in the course of their official duties. The scheme is in 
operation in London, Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds and all 
the students concerned are stationed within reach of these centres. 
A similar scheme is in operation for executive officers in the Office 
of the Special Commissioners of Income Tax. 

There is another branch of the Inland Revenue in which definite 
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study is required of the newly-appointed executive officer, namely, 
the Estate Duty Office, where new entrants must give an under- 
taking that they will proceed to obtain the degree of LL.B. or, 
alternatively, become barristers. In this case no official assistance 
is given beyond leave with pay to attend the examinations; but there 
is the incentive that if the examinations are duly passed, advancement 
to the rank of Examiner, with an increase in salary of £30 per annum 
in addition to the normal increment of £15, is accorded after five 
years’ approved service. 

For Tax Clerks in the Inland Revenue there is an unofficial course 
of instruction organized by the Staff Association. This is for the 
benefit of officers of some years’ experience who are about to sit for 
a departmental examination of the “ efficiency bar’’ type. The 
course lasts about six months and the lectures are given (outside 
official hours) by senior clerks, volunteering for the work. 

Printed lectures regarding different sections of the work of the 
Department have been prepared in certain of the main branches of 
the Inland Revenue and are placed in the hands of all officers who 
may require them in connection with the performance of their duties. 

Passing from consideration of these regular courses of instruction 
organized within departments on a compulsory basis or with the 
definite objective of a departmental or other examination, we have 
to note the cases in which less highly organized activities of the kind 
exist. The arrangements for lectures and talks on official subjects 
vary considerably as regards frequency and elaboration, and also 
as regards the extent to which advantage is taken of the facilities by 
the staff. 

Very few definite figures of attendance have been furnished, but 
the general impression conveyed by the remarks regarding attendance 
is that although it has usually been good at the inauguration of a 
scheme it has never kept up to the original level but has fallen 
seriously. At the same time, there are instances of a fair attendance 
being maintained over a considerable period. 

In some departments it has been found that a course of lectures, 
once given, has met for an indefinite period any demand there might 
be, and that the interest of the staff as indicated by attendance at the 
lectures, while very real, tends to diminish as the ground is covered. 
This has been the experience of the War Office, where a series of 
lectures, arranged by a sub-committee of the Staff Side on Further 
Education, was given with the object of affording members of the 
staff a further insight into some of the principles underlying their 
work than can be obtained in the course of their daily duty. The 
lectures were given in the Royal United Services Institution at about 
5 o’clock, examples of the subjects being ‘‘ The General Military 
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Situation,’’ by the Director of Military Operations; ‘‘ The War Office 
as a Department of State,’’ by the Deputy Under-Secretary of State; 
“* Books and Reading,’’ by the Librarian; ‘‘ Constitutional History 
and Army Finance,”’ by the Controller of Cost Accounts; and ‘‘ Local 
Audit,’’ by a Chief Accountant. The early lectures were fully 
attended but the later lectures not so well attended. 

Similar lectures after office hours on general aspects of the work 
of the department, the lecturers being higher officers of the depart- 
ment, have been arranged by the Board of Education, the Ministry 
of Health, the Mines Department, the Patent Office, the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland, the Accountant-General’s Department 
of the Post Office, the Post Office Savings Bank, the Ministry of 
Labour, the London Telephone Service, and some of the large 
provincial Post Offices. In some of these departments the lectures 
are being continued, the response of the staff being sufficiently sus- 
tained. In the Patent Office the organizing of the lectures is under- 
taken by the Staff Association. In one or two departments occasional 
lectures to the quite junior staff on the organization and functions 
of the department are given in office hours. 

The provision in office hours of instruction of the lecture type, 
dealing with the actual detailed work of the department as distinct 
from the more general aspects, for members of the staff other than 
new entrants and quite junior officers, is a feature of the scheme of 
training in the Accountant-General’s Department of the Post Office. 
The scheme embraces Branch talks at which the procedure in the 
branch is dealt with and questions are invited, officers from other 
branches being allowed to attend; and ‘‘seminars ’’ in which subjects 
of accounting interest (estimating, control of expenditure, costing, 
&c.), are discussed in a conversational atmosphere, with direct 
reference to the work of the department, under the guidance of an 
officer expert in the particular subject, but not necessarily of higher 
rank. In both cases attendance is voluntary; and from a quarter 
to a third of the staff concerned take advantage of the opportunity. 
These arrangements have been made by a Whitley sub-committee 
representing the Official and Staff Sides of the Department. 

An organization which has had a long and successful career in 
arranging on a voluntary basis lectures and discussions on depart- 
mental subjects is the Telephone and Telegraph Society of London. 
This society is the successor of a society formed by the National 
Telephone Company before the transfer of the telephone system to 
the Post Office in 1912. Meetings are held once a month during the 
winter, at 5.30, in the hall of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
and all aspects of telephone and telegraph administration are dealt 
with. Membership of the Society (at a nominal fee) is open to all 
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ranks of the staff, the meetings are generally well attended, and the 
discussions are well sustained. The papers are usually reproduced 
in the Telegraph and Telephone Journal. 

Another interesting instance of action being taken to promote a 
wider knowledge of the work of a department and a deeper interest 
in its activities than are likely to be developed by the daily round, 
is the annual conference arranged officially for the senior officers of 
the external staff of the National Savings Committee. This con- 
ference, at which attendance is compulsory, lasts three days and is 
usually held in one of the colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. Besides 
papers by members of the staff, papers have been read by leading 
authorities on such subjects as Savings and Unemployment, Savings 
and National Finance, the Hire Purchase System, Public Accounts 
and Publicity Methods. No doubt there are other conferences of 
the staffs of departments, organized officially, into which an educa- 
tional element enters, but this is the only case which has been brought 
to our notice in which the papers and discussions are not directly 
concerned with administrative questions which involve immediate 
practical action. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, it should be mentioned 
that in the Civil Service Commission, although there are no lectures 
or other educational activities organized by the Department itself, 
a small committee drawn from the Official and Staff Sides of the 
Departmental Whitley Council is available to advise junior members 
of the staff on lines suggested by the Civil Service Council for Further 
Education, and otherwise. 


IV. Departmental Libraries. 


Most departments have a library of some sort, but it is usually 
organized, not with a view to education of the junior staff, but to the 
facilitation of the general work. Books of reference, technical works 
and reports of committees and departments predominate. Catalogues 
are maintained in some instances and lists of additions are sometimes 
circulated. New books may be circulated to officers specially 
interested before being placed in the library, but this procedure 
appears to be exceptional. 

The library of the Dominions Office and the Colonial Office, 
including the legal section, is an important feature of the organization 
of those departments, and is made much use of by the public. In 
addition to the Librarian and the Registrar of Colonial Laws, both 
of whom are Staff Officers, the library has a staff of two Higher Grade 
Clerical Officers and six Clerical Officers. In the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, too, the library is large and important and is well 
known throughout the country, being widely utilized by the public 
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as well as by the staff. This library requires the attention of a Higher 
Grade Clerk assisted by several clerical officers. At the Board of 
Trade and the War Office also the library requires a small staff, 
In several other cases the librarian is a single full-time officer: this 
is the case at the Board of Education, where the library is open to 
the public as well as to the staff. In most departments the duty is 
combined with other duties, being attached to the Registry or to a 
branch like the Establishment or the Intelligence Branch, or assigned 
to a private secretary. 

Generally speaking the books are available to any member of the 
staff, either by direct access or by borrowing, but in at least one 
department clerical officers must make application through a superior 
officer. It is possible that the general attitude of the staff towards 
the books is indicated by the reply received from one department to 
the question, ‘‘ What are the conditions of access to the books? ’’ 
viz., “‘ No one. would use them unless he desired information in 
connection with his duties.”’ 

In a few cases, however, definite steps are taken to interest the 
staff in the value of the library from an educational point of view. 
Thus in the Dominions Office and Colonial Office new entrants, in the 
course of their training, spend three days in the library, during which 
an attempt is made to secure their interest in the books. A similar 
introduction, though not of so formal a character, is made in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. In some departments, e.g., the Home Office, it 
is the practice for senior officers to advise junior officers as to the 
books they should read or consult in connection with the various 
subjects arising in the Department. Brief notes on the contents of 
new books are inserted in the periodical departmental Memorandum 
which circulates among the staff of the Accountant-General’s Depart- 
ment of the Post Office: and, as mentioned above, lists of new books 
are circulated, usually monthly, by a number of departments. In 
general, however, the impression received by the Research Group is 
that comparatively little is done to make departmental libraries a 
source of stimulus to members of the staff or to use them for culti- 
vating a wider outlook on administrative functions. The libraries 
appear to be conducted on narrowly departmental lines and, with 
few exceptions, to have no aim beyond meeting the immediate 
‘“ case ’’’ needs of the senior members of the staff. 


V and VI. Circulation of Periodicals and Departmental Information. 


The circulation of printed matter of a periodical character among 
the staff, for the purpose of imparting information of more or less 
direct official interest, is a well-developed feature of departmental 
activity: and though its primary purpose may be administrative, it 
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naturally plays an important part as an educative process. There is 
probably, in most departments, an embarrassing mass of material to 
which the keen junior may obtain access, but it is equally probable 
that his selection of matter for his actual reading is largely fortuitous. 
Better no doubt that his reading should be discursive than narrowly 
confined, but there is certainly room for consideration of the question 
whether the circulation might not be arranged with a more definite 
view to its educational possibilities—in particular whether some things 
which the junior does not normally see might not with advantage be 
brought to his notice. 

In most departments there is a regular official bulletin, issued 
weekly or monthly, which circulates to the staff generally and keeps 
them informed of current developments. Even where there is no 
regular publication of this kind it is usual to publish similar notices 
as occasion demands. Bulletins or circulars of this nature refer 
mainly, however, to minor changes in the procedure of the depart- 
ment and to changes of personnel, and do not necessarily give a 
comprehensive and well-proportioned view of the department’s 
activities, even if read regularly. 

In a few departments—the Department of Overseas Trade, the 
London Telephone Service, and the National Savings Committee are 
examples—the monthly bulletin is definitely addressed to keeping the 
staff abreast of the development of the department in its general 
aspects and contains statistical information of current interest. 

A useful document, where such is published, is the Annual Report; 
but the replies to the questionnaire do not indicate that steps are 
generally taken to place these reports in the hands of junior members 
of the staff. At the most they are “ accessible ’’; though it is to be 
noted that in the Finance Department of the Ministry of Labour 
instructions are issued to the senior staff that the Annual Report of 
the Ministry and certain memoranda relating to the Parliamentary 
accounts are to be made available to the junior staff. 

The chief supply of information in periodical form is that which 
is furnished by the technical journals and the articles of departmental 
interest which appear in other journals. In practically all depart- 
ments arrangements exist for procuring the relevant matter of this 
kind (press-cutting agencies being sometimes employed) and for 
communicating it to part of the staff. The usual method of circu- 
lating journals is by a list of names in the hands of the messengers or 
by one affixed to the cover of the journal itself. The circulation is 
normally confined to a comparatively few senior officers and does not 
therefore go far towards helping the official education of the junior 
staff. In one accounting department sufficient copies of The Accoun- 
tant are taken to allow of a copy being circulated to all the staff suffi- 
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ciently interested to look at it, but this appears to be exceptional 
procedure. 


More general circulation is obtained by the departmental journals 
themselves where such exist. The Board of Trade Journal and the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette circulate freely among the staff and the 
Ministry of Labour’s Monthly Circular calls attention to items of 
particular interest in the Gazette. In the Post Office the Telegraph 
and Telephone Journal (issued monthly), which is conducted by an 
editorial board appointed by the department and is assisted by a 
small grant from the Exchequer, is purchased by members of the staff 
of all ranks, the subscription being three shillings a year. All phases 
of telegraph and telephone administration are dealt with, except the 
strictly technical aspects, which are more properly dealt with in the 
Post Office Engineering Journal. 


There are certain service journals of a non-official character, 
Social Side of the Post Office Savings Bank being typical, which 
include departmental information and statistics with their literary and 
social matter; and the journals of the various Staff Associations also 
contain much information on departmental activities and constitute 
a valuable feature of the educational equipment of the service. 


Further methods of distributing information to which attention 
has been called in the replies to the questionnaire are (1) the circula- 
tion of a file of outgoing minutes and letters—this is the practice in 
the Public Health Department of South Africa and is obviously 
practicable only in small departments, or within restricted circles in 
large departments, where indeed, to this limited extent, the practice 
is believed to be fairly general; and (2) the circulation of displayed 
statistics in the graphic forms which have been developed in recent 
years—this is mentioned as the practice in the telephone department 
of the Leeds Post Office. 


VII. Official Recognition of External Professional Studies. 


As stated at the beginning of this report, the inquiry has not been 
concerned with the training of professional officers in professional 
subjects. It was considered desirable, however, to include in the 
questionnaire an inquiry regarding the extent to which there may be 
recognition by departments of specialized studies taken up after 
admission to the service by the civil servant who has entered through 
the doorway of the ordinary competitive examination (which is 
designed to ensure a high degree of general capacity) and has been 
appointed to an administrative, executive or clerical post where his 
duties are not labelled as of a professional character but where 
specialized knowledge is necessary or advantageous. 
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As already described, there are special arrangements in th 
Exchequer and Audit Department and in the Estate Duty Office 
under which executive officers pursue special studies—accountancy 
in the one case and law in the other—and it is understood that in the 
National Debt Office and the Public Works Loan Board the acquire- 
ment of actuarial knowledge is regarded as an essential for con- 
sideration for promotion; but these are not the only departments in 
which duties of a quasi-professional character exist. Qualification for 
performing such duties is not necessarily to be acquired only by 
following a course of study which aims at the hall-mark of a degree 
or a diploma, but many civil servants do in fact enter upon definite 
courses of this kind and do obtain the usual proofs of success in their 
studies. 

The inquiry whether the success is officially recognized has brought 
replies which show that it is the practice in most departments to make 
a record in the officer’s personal file; and in the Ministry of Labour 
and the Post Office successes in certain recognized examinations are 
announced in the official Circular. For attendance at a very limited 
range of examinations, leave with pay is allowed by the Ministry of 
Labour. In the Department of Health for Scotland, officers who 
desire to take a University degree or to attend classes which are likely 
to increase their efficiency from the departmental point of view are 
granted facilities for prosecuting their studies. As regards one or two 
departments it is stated that efforts are made to place officers where 
their special qualifications will be of service in their work and so 
enhance their prospects of promotion. In the Public Trustee Office, 
several clerical officers who have obtained professional qualifications 
have been promoted to fill vacant professional posts. And it would 
appear that in a general way the possession of a degree or diploma 
is noted by Promotion Boards and may occasionally have some 
weight in their arriving at decisions. But it seems to be generally 
understood that (as agreed on the Whitley Committee of one depart- 
ment) such qualifications must find reflection in an officer’s official 
work before they can receive recognition. 

There is in general no financial recognition of the acquirement of 
professional qualifications or educational distinctions, and (except 
in the case of Exchequer and Audit Department where, as already 
mentioned, a grant of £10 is made for books) no grant is made 
towards the expense of obtaining them. The advancement awarded 
in the Estate Duty Office, mentioned earlier, is exceptional; and there 
is one other exceptional case, viz., in the Government Actuary’s 
Department, where the attainment of certain actuarial qualifications 
carries a special increase of salary of £30 for men and £20 for women. 

It is interesting to note that in the Civil Service of the Union of 
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South Africa an officer who takes a University degree receives 
additional emoluments which are deemed to cover the cost incurred 
by him. Thus, an officer on a salary of £200 on the scale, 
£200—£20—£300, who obtains a degree, gets an immediate advance 
of three increments, but then ‘‘ marks time ’’ for three years when 
he proceeds to his maximum side by side with his contemporaries. 
And another point of interest in the information received from the 
Dominions is that in the Trade and Customs Department of South 
Australia a certain number of free University Courses are provided 
and officers allowed time off to attend them, without loss of pay. 


VIII. Sundry Points of Interest. 


The request that mention might be made of points of interest not 
covered by the detailed inquiries contained in the questionnaire has 
produced a variety of observations, among which the following call 
more particularly for attention :— 

(i) The desirability of the Establishment Officer taking a personal 
interest both in the methods of training in the Department and 
in the activities of the Whitley Further Education Committees 
in connection with cultural education in general. 

(ii) The difference between the large and the small department in 
what may be called the automatic opportunities of training. 
In the large department these opportunities are fewer and there 
is a greater tendency to sectionalism and over-specialization, 
but at the same time it is easier to organize systematic training 
than is the case in a small department. The danger in a small 
office is that reliance will be placed entirely on the automatic 
opportunities afforded by actual performance of the work 
which happens to fall to an officer. 

(iii) The importance of the attitude of the staff towards the oppor- 
tunities afforded. The reports received show that too often 
there is failure to take advantage of the facilities provided; 
but this indifference seems to arise from apathy and inertia 
rather than from any antagonism or suspicion, and its extent 
largely depends upon the degree of personal interest taken by 
supervising officers in the training and the future careers of 
the members of the rank and file. An element of urge and 
encouragement is required to get full value out of any training 
scheme. 

(iv) The necessity of aiming at the development of the qualities 
of alertness, sense of proportion, and adaptability, side by side 
with encouragement of the acquisition of knowledge. 

(v) The difficulty of giving adequate attention to training unless 
some allowance is made for it in fixing the numbers of the staff 
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allotted to the work. This of course applies particularly to 
training by actual performance of new duties. 

(vi) The value of visits to complementary branches and depart- 
ments and of direct acquaintance with the conditions which 
throw up the administrative problems of the departments. 

(vii) The necessity for intensive training of the junior staff which 
arises from the post-war methods of recruitment. The break 
in normal methods of recruitment will probably throw on 
officers now being recruited by examination responsibility 
for the more difficult work of the departments at an earlier 
age than was formerly customary, and it is desirable that 
their deficiency in experience should, as far as possible, be 
made good by special attention to their training. 


LocaL AUTHORITIES. 


It would obviously have been impracticable to obtain information 
regarding all the Local Government authorities in the country but 
the questionnaire has been circulated to members of the Institute in 
the service of a sufficiently representative number of such authorities, 
including the London County Council, the great cities, a fair number 
of counties and county boroughs, and some of the smaller local 
authorities. As in the case of the Government Departments there is 
considerable diversity of practice and no attempt is made in this 
report to give more than the salient points which emerge from a 
review of the procedure of the various authorities. And, it should 
be mentioned again that reference to particular authorities is only 
by way of illustration. 

In any comparison between the national and local government 
services as regards their arrangements for the training and education 
of staff, and also in comparisons between one local authority and 
another, allowance must be made for the differences of character in 
the functions which have to be discharged and for the differences in 
size of the staffs employed: the number of staff employed by some 
local authorities is very small. At the same time there is of course 
need for good general administrative capacity whatever the nature 
of the particular services. 

In general it may be said that in the local services there is not so 
great a tendency as in the Government Service (where entry is usually 
by a searching competitive examination and there is much work of 
an unspecialized character) to assume that an officer is already 
potentially competent both to perform the work of the grade to which 
he is appointed and to receive consideration for advancement to the 
higher posts normally filled from that grade. Difference in the 
method of recruitment has a noticeable effect on the nature of the 
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post-entry training and education, and in the local service more 
attention is given to the encouragement of definite courses of study 
and to the recognition of distinctions acquired by passing the 
examinations of professional associations. 

The London County Council approximates more closely to the 
Government Department type of organization than do most local 
authorities and its staff is mainly recruited by competitive examina- 
tion. But, even so, post-entry examinations enter prominently into 
the picture. The general grade, recruited by open competitive 
examination, is employed mainly on routine work and forms the 
principal recruiting ground for the major or administrative establish- 
ment (including higher clerical and executive), to which admission 
is obtained by a further competitive examination among officers of 
this general grade. A certain number of posts on the administrative 
establishment are, however, filled by open competition and there are 
certain special grades outside the Central Offices. 

Since every general-grade assistant is, for some years after his 
entry into the service, a potential major establishment officer, his 
spare time is largely occupied in preparing for examinations; and in 
any case he is obliged to pass an examination in shorthand and type- 
writing within eighteen months of his entry. — 

The existence of the large element of vocational study among the 
staffs of local authorities has coloured the replies received to the 
questionnaire. The information obtained is summarized as follows :— 


I. Instruction on Entry. 


The performance of work under the supervision of an experienced 
officer forms the normal course of training, but an interest is often 
taken in the continuation of the education of the juniors, particularly 
by means of evening classes. The Glasgow City Council, for 
example, has a regulation that heads of departments must acquaint 
themselves with the progress made by a junior during his proba- 
tionary year in any technical subject related to the work of the depart- 
ment. On the other hand, a number of authorities show no interest 
in the instruction of their junior officers outside the immediate range 
of their work. 


II. Transfers for Training Purposes. 

It cannot be said that systematic transfer from section to section 
in order that experience may be gained is the general practice in the 
local government service. There is evidence that some authorities 
have well-considered schemes of transfer, and there is a good deal 
of movement of an unsystematic character, but it is also clear that 
in some offices the staff are allowed to get into grooves. The service 
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of many authorities is organized in water-tight compartments and an 
officer continues indefinitely on the work of a small specialized section. 
Even within the section it often happens that the grading of the 
officers employed is of a stiff and inelastic character and that this 
prevents interchange of work except during periods of leave. A 
change of work often depends on promotion to a higher post. 

It is natural perhaps to find that systematic transfer for training 
purposes is operative in the offices of the larger rather than the 
smaller authorities. Thus, for example, in the Clerk of the Council’s 
Department of the London County Council there is, as regards the 
major establishment, interchange of junior staff so as to give them 
experience of the work of various committees and, if possible, of 
matters affecting personnel which are all reviewed in the department. 
At least once a year the record of each officer is examined to ascertain 
whether a change of work is desirable and practicable. In the 
Finance Department of the Surrey County Council there is a move- 
ment among the juniors until the age of 21 to 23, after which they are 
allowed to specialize. In the Treasurer’s Department of Manchester 
transfer is arranged at intervals of six months. In the Birmingham 
and Glasgow City Councils there is not systematic transfer but it is 
the common practice. Under the Dundee Corporation there is an 
itinerary occupying several years. In the office of the Town Chamber- 
lain of Greenock there are five sections and transfer is carried out 
annually but an extension of the period to two years is under con- 
sideration. These are examples from the larger authorities. But that 
it is practicable to arrange for educational transfers in smaller offices 
is indicated by the practice in the Accounts and Rating Department 
of the Easington Urban District Council, Co. Durham, where all the 
sections are traversed in from eight to ten years. 


IIIT. Courses of Study. 


As already mentioned, there is a good deal of encouragement of 
courses of study by local authorities, although such action is by no 
means universal. In some cases the pursuit of vocational education 
by the staff ts voluntary; in other cases it is compulsory; or it may 
be, as expressed in one of the reports received, ‘‘ voluntary with a 
decided tendency to compulsion.’”’ An instance of encouragement of 
the third kind is given in another report which says: ‘‘ Attendance 
at such classes cannot be compulsory, but records of classes attended 
and examinations passed are kept and are taken into consideration 
when the question of promotion arises.”’ 

The courses of study prescribed or expected are often those 
arranged by the local Education Authorities in their evening classes 
for technical and commercial education. In some of the smaller 
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places correspondence courses are in operation. The organization 
of lectures and courses of study by departments of local government 
authorities themselves is not general, but a number of instances of 
such action are reported. Lectures have occasionally been arranged 
by the Town Clerk’s Department at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and at 
Greenock a class for junior officers is held weekly at 5.30 in the office 
of the Town Chamberlain and Collector for the study of local govern- 
ment finance and kindred subjects, the instruction being given by 
senior members of the staff and officers of other departments. A 
similar class is organized by the Public Assistance Department of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. More common, however, than direct 
official organization of lectures, &c., is the formation of Students’ 
Societies in connection with bodies like the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, the National Association of Local 
Government Officers and the Library Association. Twenty-nine of the 
total staff of sixty in the office of the Borough Treasurer of Blackburn 
are members of such a Students’ Society, as are also fifty of the 
staff of the Finance Department of the Surrey County Council; and 
similar arrangements, without mention of the numbers concerned, 
are reported from other authorities. The meetings of some of these 
Student Societies, if not all, take place in the Council’s Offices. At 
some of the L.C.C. Mental Hospitals the staff organize a programme 
of instructional and social gatherings. 

In connection with this branch of the inquiry it may be mentioned 
that the London County Council for some time included in the 
syllabus for the examination of internal candidates for the major 
establishment the following subjects:—Municipal Organization and 
Office Management, Local Government Law and Practice, Municipal 
Accountancy, Statistics, Parliamentary Practice and General Pro- 
cedure, Estate Management, and Tramways Management., But it 
was found necessary to abandon the experiment, mainly owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining independent examiners with sufficient 
knowledge of the subjects to set papers of the requisite standard. 

A further point of interest as regards the London County Council 
is that the Council has a regulation providing that selected members 
of the permanent staff with not less than ten years’ service may be 
required or allowed to take leave of absence not exceeding six months, 
with pay, at a rate not exceeding full salary, for the purpose of 
increasing their experience and efficiency in connection with the work 
on which they are engaged. 


IV. Libraries. 


Most of the larger authorities have collections of books on local 
government subjects, and these books are usually accessible to all 
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members of the staff who wish to consult them. It is not the general 
practice, however, for definite steps to be taken to awaken the interest 
of the junior staff in the books—although exceptionally, it is reported 
from Blackburn that in the Borough Treasurer’s Department lists are 
prepared periodically and circulated to the staff. In several places 
the staff themselves organize a technical library for the benefit of 
students; such action is reported from the Bristol Corporation, the 
Devon County Council, and the Exeter Town Clerk’s Office. 


V. Periodicals. 


There are striking differences of practice as regards the provision 
of periodicals of local government interest. Half the authorities in 
respect of which information has been obtained take no action to 
supply their staffs with such periodicals, but on the other hand there 
is very thorough attention to the matter on the part of many 
authorities. Representative replies are those from the Dundee Cor- 
poration and the City Treasurer of Carlisle, the former mentioning 
by name eight journals which are taken and the latter stating that 
“* all service periodicals, approximately tweive in number ”’ are circu- 
lated. The periodicals mentioned by name in the various replies exceed 
these numbers, however. They comprise the Municipal Journal, 
Local Government Chronicle, Statist, Insurance Journal, Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, Financial Circular of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, Public Administration, County and 
Municipal Record, Law Reports, Municipal Engineering, Pitman’s 
Journal, Contract Journal, Municipal Review, Justice of the Peace, 
Public Assistance Journal, Rating and Income Tax, School Govern- 
ment Chronicle, Education, Schoolmaster, Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, County Councils Gazette, Contractors’ Record, Surveyor, 
Estates Gazette, and journals relating to health and library activities 
and to gas and electricity undertakings, &c. 

In some cases the journals taken are circulated by means of a rota, 
but more frequently they are placed at a central point in the office 
and the staff are left to consult them as they wish. In the Town 
Clerk’s Office of Kilmarnock they are circulated with a memorandum 
form on which all the staff are invited to call attention to any points 
which they think specially worthy of note. 


VI. Departmental Information. 

The chief means of circulating departmental information is by the 
printing of the agendas and minutes of committee and council 
meetings. The circulation of these is, however, sometimes confined 
to senior members of the staff or to those directly concerned. Some 
of the larger authorities publish periodical reports. Thus the London 
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County Council issues the Annual Report of the Council, London 
Statistics, and the London County Council Gazette (published 
weekly). The extent to which the staff avail themselves of the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded by agendas, minutes, reports, &c., 
appears to depend on their own initiative; there is plenty of material 
for the live members of the staff. 


VII. Recognition of Professional Atiainments. 


In the Local Government Service there is widespread encourage- 
ment and recognition of efforts to pass appropriate examinations and 
to obtain admission to the professional societies. Sometimes this 
recognition takes the form of granting a contribution towards the 
expense of studies. The most systematic arrangement for making 
such grants which has been brought to the attention of the Research 
Group is that in operation at Salford. In Salford, provided the 
courses of study are related to the work of the department in which 
the officer is engaged, all officers up to and including 21 years of 
age are permitted to attend daytime classes without deduction from 
salary, and to have their fees paid, up to £10, for day or evening 
classes; and older officers may attend daytime classes on giving an 
undertaking to sit for examination for an academic, professional or 
vocational qualification related to the work of the department. Loans 
free of interest are granted to cover the cost of books, coaching and 
examination fees. An interesting instance of assistance of studies is 
found in the practice in Hull of arranging for one member of the 
Town Clerk’s staff at any one time to obtain his Articles gratis. 

The two most common methods of recognizing the attainment of 
professional qualifications are those of payment and promotion. 
Where payment is made it may take the form of a lump sum or of an 
annual payment; and the latter may consist of an advancement up 
the salary scale by one or more special increments. Sometimes the 
one method or the other is employed by the same authority according 
to circumstances; this is the case with the City of Westminster. 
Examples of lump-sum awards are those given by the Dundee 
Corporation, where the amounts are £10 for the Intermediate and 
%15 for the Final qualification in all the recognized professional 
examinations; by the Bristol Corporation, where the amounts are 
£10 for the Intermediate and a further £20 for the Final; and by 
Birmingham City Council, which awards £15 to £35 for the Final, 
the amounts varying according to the type of qualification. In the 
office of the Town Chamberlain of Kilmarnock £20 is paid on passing 
the Intermediate in Accountancy; and on passing the Final an officer 
receives a different grading and salary. Actual promotion imme- 
diately on passing an examination is, however, rarely the reward; 
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it is more usual to give an advancement within the officer’s existing 
grade, and rewards of this kind are reported from a number of places, 
including Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, Hampshire County Council, 
Exeter, and Perth. In the cases, and they are pretty numerous, 
where there is an annual payment irrespective of the salary scale, 
the amount is usually £10 for the Intermediate and £15 for the Final. 
It should none the less be stated that some of the largest authorities 
have so far taken no steps to make payments of any sort for examina- 
tion successes. The attitude of the London County Council in this 
matter corresponds with the general attitude of the Government 
Departments. 

The recognition of professional qualifications by making them a 
factor in the consideration of promotion appears to be common; and 
its application may be more or less definite. Sometimes it means 
that weight is given to the possession of such qualifications when the 
claims of the various officers are being considered and sometimes it 
means that promotion is made absolutely dependent on them. 
Examples of the more severe attitude are found in Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen and Inverness County Council. Under the Surrey County 
Council promotion is stated to be ‘‘ contingent to a certain extent ”’ 
on professional qualifications. There is only one case in which 
embarrassment is reported as arising from the conflict between pro- 
fessional qualifications on the one hand and experience and general 
ability on the other, and in this case it is stated that ‘‘ paper 
qualifications ’’ have taken second place. 


VIII and IX. 


The request for mention of further points brings one which should 
be noted, viz., that the formal recognition by authorities of useful 
suggestions made by junior officers is a stimulus to interest in the 
work. And we cannot refrain from quoting the comprehensive reply 
to the questionnaire which comes from one Scottish authority— 
‘‘ This is not a training department; the staff is fully employed on 
necessary work during office hours.’’ 


COMPARISON WITH BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, &C. 


In the hope of obtaining standards of comparison it was decided 
to seek information on the subject of post-entry training and educa- 
tion from representative industrial and commercial organizations in 
London and the provinces. Inquiries were therefore made of the 
largest Banks and Insurance Companies, the Railway Companies and 
others, and in several cases information was obtained by personal 
visit. The following paragraphs set out the outstanding features in 
each section of the inquiry. 
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Banks. It has to be borne in mind that, with rare exceptions, 
the Banks have only one method of recruitment, and there are no 
overlapping grades as in the Public Services. Generally speaking, 
the Banks, although they welcome the activities of the Institute of 
Bankers, have not themselves any special training systems, and rely 
on such training as is given by the direct performance of different 
duties. Where practicable clerks are transferred from one type of 
work to another, from department to department, and from branch 
to branch, with a view to their gaining experience. This is con- 
sidered by the Banks to be the most practical and effective method 
of training the staff. The Manager of the branch is held to be 
responsible for training. Generally 20 to 25 years on routine work 
are served prior to attainment of managerial rank, but a movement 
is on foot for the special training of exceptional officers with a view 
to their more rapid acceleration. The Institute of Bankers plays an 
important part in the training and further education of the banking 
staff. It has a Director of Studies and classes and lectures are 
arranged in conjunction with recognized teaching centres. The 
Institute examinations are entirely voluntary, but the Banks are at 
present very insistent that their officers shall study and take the 
examinations. Assistance is often given in the payment of fees for 
examinations, and there is a regular schedule of rewards for successes 
obtained. 

Insurance Companies. The staffs of Insurance Companies are 
mainly recruited by the appointment of junior boys and girls who 
come straight from school. A definite educational standard (often 
Inter. B.Sc. for the male staff) is insisted upon. Training is left in 
the hands of the chief of the Department in which the officer is 
employed. In none of the Companies consulted was there any 
scheme of regular transfer from department to department in order to 
obtain experience, but as some of the departments call for superior 
qualities to those required by others there is a tendency to shift 
selected staff into the better departments as vacancies arise. The 
passing of the examinations of the Chartered Insurance Institute is 
encouraged either by gratuities or by special increments. 

Railway Companies. Training and further education have for 
many years occupied a prominent place in railway organization. 
So far as the great bulk of railway clerks and other grades is con- 
cerned no attempt is made to provide schemes of training during 
the hours of employment except on the actual performance of work. 
Voluntary evening classes open to all clerical staff, are, however, 
held on railway premises in Passenger and Goods Station Work and 
Accounts, and Train Signalling Regulations. These are held at 
various centres according to demand, and are conducted by expert 
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members of the staff. Similar courses are held in Locomotive, Stores 
and Engineering Accounts and Statistics for clerks in those particular 
departments. No fees are charged and examinations are held, but no 
monetary rewards are given for successes, these having been abolished 
some years ago. In Railway Law, Railway Economics, Railway 
Geography and Railway Operating voluntary evening classes are 
held at which lectures are given by University teachers, whose fees 
are paid by the Companies. Where convenient the different Com- 
panies co-operate, ¢.g., at Manchester, the staffs of the L.M.S., 
L.N.E.R., and G.W.R. attend combined classes. ‘‘ Free ’’ places 
for about 80 students annually are provided by the G.W.R. in railway 
subjects at the London School of Economics, &c., for the staffs in 
London and Swindon. Similar encouragement is also given to 
“* manipulative ’’ grades either by payment of class fees (some during 
the daytime, during which full wages are paid), or by technical 
lectures by members of the traffic or accounts staff. In a recent 
session overa thousand members of the L.N.E.R. staff attended volun- 
tary classes in Station Accounts, and did practical exercises under the 
guidance of auditors and other experts. The main scheme of training 
on the railways themselves is that which applies to the grade of Traffic 
Apprentices, who are recruited partly from the existing staff and 
partly by direct entry from Universities and Public Schools. In the 
L.N.E.R. the scheme is administered by a body known as the 
‘* Traffic Apprentices Selection and Training Committee,’’ which is 
composed of representatives of the Chief General Manager and the 
Divisional General Managers of the three areas of the Company’s 
system. There is also an Education Committee in each Area which 
supervises in detail the training of apprentices allotted to their care 
by the central body. The course of instruction occupies three years, 
during which the apprentices change their location not less frequently 
than every six months. They are definitely supernumerary, but are 
liable to be employed on useful work as occasion arises; they are 
also required to submit periodical reports on their work to the Chief 
or District Officer under whom they are employed. These reports are 
considered by the Divisional Education Committees, whose minutes 
in turn go before the ‘‘ Selection and Training Committee ’”’ at 
Headcuarters. In the G.W.R. the itinerary arranged for the trainee 
usually includes the complete control of a fairly large Railway Station 
or Goods Centre during periods of absence or vacancy. 

Other Organizations. The information furnished shows that the 
importance of training and further education of staff is being appre- 
ciated to an increasing extent. Many of the largest and most pro- 
gressive undertakings in the country are members of the Association 
for Education in Industry and Commerce, which holds an Annual 
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Yonference and issues a Quarterly Bulletin. While training in clerical 
work is part of the policy of most of the businesses consulted, the 
main schemes of training are applied to specially selected junior 
officers, chosen from the existing staff or recruited from outside, to 
whom special attention is given in order to fit them for executive 
positions in from Io to 15 years. The course of instruction lasts as 
a rule for three years and is usually planned separately for each 
trainee according to his special aptitudes. 

At Messrs. Rowntrees the work is supervised by a Staff Training 
Committee, each member of which “‘ fathers ’’ a certain number of 
trainees. The terms of engagement of these trainees differ from those 
of the ordinary staff, as it is specified on recruitment that if the 
applicant during the first three years of engagement shows signs of 
not being likely to become an executive officer, he will be discharged. 
The trainees are given instruction in the work of various departments 
by working alongside the holders of the different jobs in the various 
sections, the instruction being under the supervision of the Depart- 
mental Manager. Departmental tours are also arranged and talks 
on the work of each department are given by the various depart- 
mental heads. Lectures are given in the works lecture hall after 
works hours in such subjects as Production, Planning, Accountancy, 
Salesmanship, Marketing and Distribution, and although the attend- 
ance is nominally voluntary, it is usually nearly 100 per cent. 
Monthly meetings of trainees are held under the guidance of the 
Chairman of the Company. 

The trainees of Unilever Limited, where training is supervised by 
an Appointments Committee of the Board of Directors, spend part 
of their time at one or more of the allied Companies on the Continent 
of Europe. 

Most of the organizations consulted give active assistance in 
Further Education, by payment of class fees, refundment of examina- 
tion fees and prizes and awards in the case of successes. 


CONCLUSION. 


The questionnaire invited opinions on the effectiveness of the 
methods of training now in operation, but the Research Group has 
not considered it necessary to attempt to summarize the rather 
heterogeneous collection of views which has been received, as the 
members of the Institute who have been good enough to obtain 
information and to furnish the facts in regard to the training schemes 
in their respective departments are very unequal in the positions they 
occupy for forming judgments on the question of general effectiveness. 
It has been thought better therefore to present the information 
‘obtained, without attempting the difficult task of estimating how 
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closely or how remotely the results of the present methods of post- 
entry training and education approximate to the ideal. 

In presenting their report the Research Group are aware that it 
falls short of completeness in at least three directions. In the first 
place it fails to deal adequately with the administrative training of 
technical officers, for the reason that although interesting information 
on the training of such officers has been obtained, e.g., from the 
Engineering and Telegraph Departments of the Post Offices in 
Great Britain and in Australia, it would be difficult to separate the 
administrative elements from the technical elements in the schemes of 
training; and,.as stated earlier, the latter have been deliberately 
excluded from the scope of the inquiry. Secondly there are the 
important fields of police and fire-brigade work; no steps have been 
taken to explore these specialized regions. And thirdly no attempt 
has been made to deal with the subject in relation to the experience 
and practice of foreign countries. Some valuable notes on methods 
of education and training in the public services of France have been 
received from Professor Vaucher of the London School of Economics, 
but it has been thought better to postpone use of these notes until 
the systems of foreign countries generally can be adequately 
investigated. 

It is hoped nevertheless that the information contained in this 
report will prove of interest and value; and it only remains to express 
sincere thanks to the members and friends of the Institute who have 
co-operated in the inquiry and also to the various professional, 
commercial and educational organizations which have generously 
given assistance. 








The Efficiency of Efficiency Rating 
Systems 


By WINIFRED SPIELMAN RAPHAEL 
Superintendent of the Personnel Section of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology 
[Paber to be discussed at the Winter Conference, London, 
January, 1933] 

HERE seems to be universal belief in Pope’s dictum that ‘‘ the 

proper study of mankind is man.’’ Men (and still more women) 

have always spent a considerable portion of: their time in discussing 

and describing their fellows. A very usual conversational opening is 

** What do you think of so-and-so? ’’ But the answers in ordinary 

conversation are generally incomplete and not co-ordinate with each 

other. It may be all right by the fireside to hear that someone is ‘‘ a 

perfect pet ’’ or “‘ rather a bore,’’ but in the stricter atmosphere of 

the commercial firm or government department the official descrip- 

tion must be couched in more exact, though possibly less vivid, 
terms. 

In discussing the efficiency of efficiency rating systems, we must 
first consider why such descriptions as efficiency ratings must be 
made; secondly how they can most satisfactorily be made; and finally 
the degree of reliability that we can place on them. 

There are four main reasons why some system for recording the 
efficiency of personnel are needed :— 

1. For recording at an entrance interview the candidate’s 
probable efficiency. 

2. For rating the efficiency of an employee after a short trial or 
at the end of his period of probation to find whether he is satis- 
factory, needs further training, or should be dismissed. 

3. For the regular periodic rating of efficiency of employees so 
that recommendations can be made for changes in salary, transfers 
and dismissals. 

4. For rating the probable efficiency of employees in a more 
senior position—that is of their apparent suitability for promotion. 

In most commercial and industrial firms efficiency rating systems 
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are needed for all these purposes. In the Public Service its use is 
largely confined to the fourth purpose, that is, for giving recom- 
mendatons for promotion, although in certain departments it may be 
used at entrance intervews, and in exceptional cases for backing 
suggestions for salary changes and transfers. 

The provision of an efficiency rating system has a further advan- 
tage, irrespective of the subsequent use made of the system. The 
certifying officer has to become something of a psychologist to fill 
up these scales, and he is thus forced to consider carefully the various 
qualities of the staff whom he is supervising. In many cases this 
will prevent him from allowing individual incidents unduly to 
influence his opinion, and from making general judgments without 
sufficient evidence. 

Let us consider separately the need for efficiency rating systems 
for these various purposes. 

1. Recording at an Entrance Interview the Candidate’s Probable 

Efficiency. 

Entrance examinations, whether of the more classical academic 
kind or modern psychological tests, have only a limited value. They 
can give indications of the candidate’s intelligence, knowledge, 
technical skill or memory, but no test has yet been devised that 
will successfully assess the candidate’s character and temperament. 
These qualities, which cannot be measured by any system of 
examination or test, are usually just as important for vocational 
success, whether in the Public Service, or in a commercial firm as 
those which can be measured in this manner. 

The need for an interview for assessing these qualities is fully 
realised by commercial firms; in a survey made in America for 
30 firms employing between them 55,000 people, it was found that 21 
of the firms made use of the interview in selecting all their workers, 
3 of them generally used this method, and the remaining 6 used it 
for selecting some of their staff. 

The interview as a method of selecting staff loses much of its 
reliability unless a rating system is used for recording the results. 
The great advantages of a rating system, which will be repeatedly 
emphasized during this paper, are that the qualities to be observed 
are determined beforehand, and that the results of the observation of 
these qualities are recorded in a systematic manner. 

Of course the task of recording impressions of an applicant gained 
during a short interview is much more difficult than the task of 
recording the character of an employee known over a long period. 
Some years ago Professor Burt and I made a study of the reliability 
of the interview with subjects not known previously. First we com- 
pared the judgments which we had made separately, with each other’s 
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judgments. Generally speaking we found close agreement, particu- 
larly so for the primary qualities with strong accompanying emotions 
excited by human relationship, for example, submissiveness, fear, 
sociability, anger, all of which correlated .7 or more. It is much 
more difficult to estimate the more impersonal qualities, especially 
those which have a ‘“‘ moral ”’ significance, such as honesty, punc- 
tuality, reliability; with these the correlations were less, varying from 
52 to .36. 

But obtaining agreement between two judges is only the first 
step in proving the validity of the judgment of the candidate. For 
both judges may be wrong. Our next step was to obtain judgments 
on: six people from four psychological observers who all knew them 
intimately. Comparisons were made of these judgments and they 
showed a correlation of over .7 with one another. Then a skilled 
psychologist unacquainted with the six subjects who had been rated, 
interviewed them, and his judgment was correlated with the mean 
of those of the four psychologists. The agreement with the different 
subjects varied from .7 to .38, averaging at .52. 


This experiment, which was published in detail in the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board Report, Number 33, was, of course, on a 
very small scale, but it suggests that with trained observers, some 
degree of validity can be attached to an interview with unknown 
applicants. 


There are still comparatively few positions in the Civil Service 
where an interview forms part of the entrance examination, although 
for many positions in these services it is the temperamental qualities 
that will determine the candidate’s success even more than his intel- 
lectual qualities. The Institute, during its investigation for various 
Government Departments has repeatedly felt the need for having 
such an interview for the benefit alike of the Service and of the indi- 
vidual applicant. The desire for some form of entrance interview has 
also been expressed by senior officials and by staff associations. 


But in cases where such an interview is held, it is important that 
the best technique should be employed, including the use of rating 
scales. The following extract from evidence submitted by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology to the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service may be of interest :— 

‘*In the Institute’s experience the following conditions are 
fulfilled in the best forms of oral interview :— 

(a) Standardized Procedure in the Inquiry.—The various 
qualities to be particularly observed are decided upon and defined 
before the interview. Although it is, of course, impracticable 
and undesirable to conduct the questioning in an interview along 
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absolutely stereotyped lines, its main course should be determined 

beforehand. 

(a) A procedure thus standardized frees the interviewer’s mind 
from the questioning and allows him to concentrate on the 
response. 

(6) It gives the interviewer opportunity to compare one candidate 
with another under similar conditions. 

(c) It allows different interviewers to hold comparable interviews. 

(d) It can be so framed as to include inquiry on all the topics that 
have been previously selected as important. One topic will 
not be overlooked or allowed to exert a ‘ halo’ effect over 
the others. 

(6) Standardized Procedure in Recording and Scoring Impres- 
stons.—The result of the interview needs to be recorded, in the 
form of an absolute mark, a percentage, or a description 
(‘ excellent,’ ‘ fair,’ &c.). 

Most of the above-mentioned advantages that follow on a 
standardized procedure in interviewing are intensified by the use 
of a standard method of recording and scoring the different 
topics noticed. Thereby the interviewer is helped when comparing 
different candidates, and the results obtained by a number of 
interviewers can be compared with greater ease. If ratings have 
to be made for all the various topics found to be important, it 
is less likely that one will be overlooked or allowed to exert an 
unduly great effect on the others. 

In order to score the observations at an interview, the various 
mental qualities to be assessed have been listed beforehand. The 
strength of each can be expressed as a number or, better, as a 
position on a graphic rating scale, which can be subsequently 
translated back into numerical terms. 

(c) Securing Independent Judgments.—Judgments are made 
by the various judges separately, and possibly (although not 
necessarily) from separate interviews, in order to prevent any 
dominant influence by the chairman or by one particularly domi- 
nant judge. If the different judges are found to have varying 
standards, their results can be ‘ weighed’ to make them 
comparable with each other.”’ 


2. Rating the Efficiency of an Employee after a short Trial to Find 


whether he is Satisfactory, Needs Further Training, or should be 
Dismissed. 
Many industrial and commercial firms find rating scales for this 


purpose of great value, but I do not know how far the conditions of 
service in the Public Service allow of their use. Of course, a 








commercial firm does not hesitate to dismiss a new worker if he does 
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not fit in with the organization. The extent to which this is done 
might surprise those of you who are used to the more stable conditions 
of public service. For instance one London store published this 
year a table of the number of dismissals and resignations that took 
place last year. Of a total staff of just over 2,000 nearly 600 left, and 
of these 181 left with under three months’ service. A high labour 
turnover like this is not desirable—it looks as if something were wrong 
with the original selection (the Institute has not been working at this 
firm) but it is important to know, right at the beginning of the new 
worker’s career if he is shaping well, if he would be better with 
further training or advice, if he should be transferred to other work, 
or if, in his own interest as well as in the firm’s, he should be 
dismissed. In a big firm, where each individual is not known 
personally to the staff manager, there can be no more satisfactory 
method of obtaining this information than having a specially drawn 
up efficiency rating scale to be filled in after the new employee has 
been working a short period (say a month). If the staff manager 
who receives the rating is also responsible for originally engaging the 
applicants (as happens in most commercial firms) the rating forms 
should have space for some judgment such as “‘ I think in this case 
a good one 
the choice of the worker was, a fair one }for the following reasons 
i poor one 

This judgment gives extremely useful information, for it assists the 

staff manager in improving his methods of selection. 

3. Regular Periodic Rating of the Efficiency of Employees so that 
Recommendations can be Made for Changes in Salaries, Transfers, 
Dismissals, &c. ; 

This function of rating scales is the one which is of greatest use 
to most business houses. In them decisions on salary, transfer 
and dismissal depend to a large extent on individual judgment, and 
not nearly so much on predetermined regulations as in the Public 
Services. The staff manager must have satisfactory rating scales as 
well as output figures, &c., in order to make fair judgments on these 
matters. 

4. Rating the Probable Efficiency of Employees in more Senior 
Positions. That is, of their apparent suitability for promotion. 

In the Public Service this is the most important function of effi- 
ciency rating systems. It is, of course, a useful purpose in business 
houses as well. It raises peculiar problems, for it means that the 
rating should not be so much concerned with the known qualities of 
the employee, as with his probable qualities in a different position. 
The fact that a man is satisfactory at one job is no guarantee that he 
will be satisfactory at controlling other people working at his job or 
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at performing a senior but different job. Before framing a satis- 
factory rating system for recording whether a candidate is suitable 
for promotion, the policy must be decided as to whether promotion 
is being given as a reward for excellent service in the present grade, 
or whether it will be given to the man who will make the most 
satisfactory officer in the next grade. 


We have discussed the various purposes of efficiency rating 
systems. We must now consider the best forms for them. The 
ingenuity of raters has devised many systems. The four main types 
are worth describing critically. 

Numerical Scales.—The rater gives a mark for each quality, much 
as if he were marking an examination paper. This is usually 
expressed as a percentage, but sometimes there is a maximum of 
to for each quality, or a varying maximum according to its relative 
importance. 

The disadvantage of this method is that most raters, unless very 
carefully trained, do not agree on the level of the quality which the 
different figures represent. Sometimes 50 per cent. is taken to mean 
the average degree of the quality; by most raters it is used as a fairly 
poor mark. I have even seen scales in which the limits of the marks 
allowed are 50 to I00 in an attempt to meet the objection of raters to 
marking below 50 per cent. 

Another fault of this method is that there is a strong temptation 
to add the different marks together to give a total score. This is an 
unsatisfactory method of obtaining a final judgment as I will stress 
later in this paper. 

Grouping.—In this method the subjects are placed in different 
groups according to the degree to which they possess the quality 
rated. Generally the most satisfactory number of groups is five, 
though sometimes three are sufficient, or occasionally even seven or 
nine groups can be used. In any case, bearing in mind the normal 
curve of distribution the number of groups for any quality should be 
odd; otherwise the point of greatest frequency will fall between the 
two middle groups. With this system some indication should be given 
to the rater of the proportion of candidates which, according to the 
curve of normal distribution, can be expected to fall into each class. 
If, for example, there are five groupings, a suggestion can be given 
that one can expect with a normal group roughly ten per cent. of 
the officers to be in the top class, ten per cent. in the lowest class, 
thirty per cent. in the middle class, and twenty-five per cent. in each 
of the two intermediate classes. The value of this system also 
depends on the skill with which the various classes are described. 
It is not generally satisfactory to call them just “‘ A, B, C, D, E,”’ 
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or even “‘ excellent, very good, good, fair, poor,’’ or ‘‘ exceptionally 
good, above average, average, below average, much below average,’’ 
or any other such general terms that may be interpreted variously by 
different raters. It is much more satisfactory to describe in concrete 
terms the quality that is being rated, and then to give a careful 
description of each grade. For example :— 

Energy.—Think of the energy he puts into his work. Consider 
whether he is keen, alert, and always on the job, or whether he tends 
to be slack and lacking in energy. Do not think for the moment of 
his success, but only of the strength of his efforts. 

Rating 1. Works always at the highest pitch. 

», 2. A hard worker. 

- 3. Pulls his weight. 

», 4. Takes things easily. 
«$e do Peay, 

Descriptive Scales—A number of phrases are assembled 
describing different abilities and various grades of each ability, and 
the judgment takes the form of marking all the phrases which describe 
the person being rated. The best known of these scales is the Probst 
Scale. This consists of a single sheet which first gives questions on 
punctuality, absences, &c., and then continues with a list of 84 
phrases starting with ‘‘ lazy,’’ ‘‘ slow-moving,’’ ‘‘ quick and active,”’ 
“too old for the work,’’ ‘‘ minor physical defects,’’ ‘‘ serious 
physical defects,’’ “‘ indifferent,’ ‘‘ talks too much.’’ Opposite each 
phrase are three columns for check marks, each column to be filled 
in by a separate rater by checking all the phrases which correctly 
describe the employee. These ratings are translated into numerical 
terms by a scoring device, in which a positive or negative mark is 
given for each check. The great advantages of this scale are that 
the rater need only report on qualities which he knows, and that, 
as the qualities are described in everyday concrete terms, the rater 
finds his task simplified. One disadvantage of the present scale is 
that it is planned to be applicable to workers in all occupations with 
the exception of teachers and salesmen, but no doubt both the scale 
and the scoring system could be modified for use with different 
occupations. A more serious objection is that the final results are 
lumped together. This makes it difficult for a reviewing officer to 
get a satisfactory picture of the candidate, or to know the degree to 
which he possesses a special quality. Also if the employee has some 
quality either favourable or unfavourable in an exceptionally high 
degree it may not exert the influence which it should. 

Graphic Rating Scale.—By this system the degrees of merit for 
each ability are represented along a straight line, and the rater checks 
the point on the line which he believes to represent the degree to 
which the individual possesses that ability. He is assisted by descrip- 
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tions of varying degrees of the ability which are opposite certain 
points on the line. For example a rating scale for ‘‘ co-operative- 
ness ’’ might be as follows :— 

Think of his ability to work in with his fellow-employees. People 
are of all degrees of co-operativeness—from those who are selfish, 
bad tempered and jealous, to those who are kind, sympathetic and 


glad to help other people all they can. 





Is_ self-centred Does not make Fits himself in Is helpful and Exceptionally 


and likely to be much effort to anxious to be on co-operative 
a source of be helpful good terms and helpful 
friction worker 


The advantages of a graphic rating scale are that the average 
rater finds a linear basis of quantity an easier method of expressing 
his opinion than a numerical rating. The system leaves the rater 
free to have as fine a graduation as he likes, but at the same time he 
is not deprived of the descriptive phrases which help him to make 
his judgment concrete. In practice I have found that even unskilled 
raters quickly understand the system and give a good distribution 
of marks on it. A further advantage of the Graphic Rating Scale is 
that the reviewing officer can obtain a quick picture of the distribution 
of ratings for any one individual. 


But whatever system of ratings is selected, it will be necessary 
to preface its preparation by making a thorough study of the qualities 
to be rated. Only those qualities should be included which are most 
important for differentiating the good worker from the poor in the 
grade in which he is working, or to which he may be promoted. 

It is generally advisable to confine the qualities to be rated to 
eight or ten, and to define each with great care. If possible, these 
definitions should be put in concrete terms, that is they should be 
descriptions of behaviour which should be considered in making the 
report. 

In most departments of the Civil Service the same report form 
is used for all grades of officers. This seems to me a serious error; 
quite different qualities are required to be rated for a typist, an 
organizing clerk, or for an officer who has direct contact with the 
public. 

In some rating systems an attempt is made to add the ratings of 
the individual abilities to make one total score. This procedure seems 
to me to be wholly indefensible, for the presence of one quality in a 
high degree, or its absence, may entirely alter the whole of the rest 
to a position in which he will have to supervise others. He might 
of the rating. Imagine that you are rating an officer for promotion 
receive a very high total rating even though he got zero for tact, if 
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he had full marks for most of the other qualities, but yet he would 
be highly unsuitable for that post. Many similar cases occur when 
one very dominant quality, perhaps ‘‘ keenness’’’ or “‘ laziness ”’ 
makes all the other qualities relatively unimportant. Let me quote 
a physical analogy mentioned by Scott Clothier and Mathewson. 

“‘ A group of executives were attempting the preparation of a 
rating scale for physical condition and had reached the point of 
assigning certain numerical values to the major divisions of the 
human anatomy. So many points for the head, so many for the 
trunk, and so many for the limbs. At this point one of the 
members of the group broke up the meeting with the following 
statement, “ Suppose we have rated a human being go per cent., 
leaving Io per cent. for the heart, we now undertake to rate this 
organ and find that it must be given a rating of zero, because 
unfortunately it has stopped.’ ”’ 

When Olivia, in Twelfth Night, said, ‘‘ I will give out divers 
schedules of my beauty: it shall be inventoried, and every particle 
and utensil labelled to my will: as, item, two lips, indifferent red: 
item, two grey eyes, with lids to them: item, one neck, one chin, 
and so forth.’” We know each individual charm, but can we add 
them together to know her total loveliness ? 

Personally, I feel strongly that the main value of a rating scale 
does not lie in the descriptions given of the individual qualities of 
an individual, and still less in any attempt to make an arithmetical 
sum of them. Its value lies in forcing the rater to consider these 
various qualities so that he does not overlook any of them, and then 
he is in a position to make a final rating, summing them up perhaps 
under two headings—General value to the service in his present 
position—Probable value to the service in the position to which he 
would be promoted. For instance, in a rating scale recently drawn 
up by the Institute of Industrial Psychology for new divisional 
managers in a certain firm we obtained ratings on their Energy, 
Appearance, Adaptability, Initiative, Ambition, Honesty, Co-opera- 
tiveness, Leadership, Orderliness, and then summed up with— 

General Impression.—Consider, taking into account all the 
qualities noted before, your general impression as to the probable 
success of the candidate as a manager. 





Not suitable for Might succeed Will make an Will be a Will make an 
a Manager but doubtful adequate satisfactory exceptionally 
manager manager able 
manager 


The practical efficiency of efficiency rating systems depends 
less upon the scale than upon the rater. However perfect a system 
has been devised it will be useless, or worse than useless, unless it is 
completed by trained, impartial, and interested raters. In certain 
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business houses, systematic instruction is given to anyone who will 
have to use the rating forms. The importance of the judgments he is 
making is emphasized. He is shown how it will affect both his 
subordinate and himself, for in certain cases a man’s supervising 
ability is partially assessed by the accuracy of the judgments he gives 
about others. He is shown how each ability should be considered 
separately, and warned against the ‘‘ halo”’ effect—that is the 
tendency to allow a judgment of one quality to affect the judgment of 
the next. He is asked to rate experimentally a group of people known 
both to him and to an experienced rater, and his judgments are 
criticised constructively. 

Even experienced raters sometimes have a tendency to have 
uneven distribution, and a standard different from average. The 
usual fault is to be too kindly, and to rate everyone “‘ fit for excep- 
tional promotion.’’ It reminds me of one firm where I was working, 
and for testing purposes I asked for some of their good, some of their 
average and some of their poor workers. I was met with the proud 
rebuff, ‘‘ We have no average people here.’’ Raters must be taught 
the meaning of average, and that there are generally as many people 
below the average as there are above it. They must be warned, 
however, that ratings should not be forced to form a curve of normal 
distribution for that would suppose an important assumption, which 
cannot always be justified, about the distribution of the quality itself. 

Above all, raters must be entirely impartial. They must rate 
‘* without fear or favour.’’ I have already spoken of the danger of 
favour, but within the Civil Service there is also danger of fear 
because of the surprising and unfortunate regulation that officers must 
be informed if they are rated below average for any quality. 
Naturally a rater will hesitate to mark any officer below average when 
he knows that he may upset the man, lose his own popularity, and 
perhaps be called on officially to justify his rating. The result of this 
curious regulation is that an officer is only marked ‘‘ below average ”’ 
if he is exceedingly weak in the quality, and the officer who is really 
average suffers from being graded together with those who are 
moderately incompetent. 

In conclusion I would like to emphasize the very real dangers 
of using a poor rating system. Have you heard the unkind definition 
of a physicist given by a chemist as “‘ a man who works to the sixth 
place of decimals, but uses impure materials.’’ Similarly a completed 


rating scale has, to the uninitiated, an air of omnipotence. It looks 
so very precise and exact that there is a regrettable tendency to assume 
its reliability. But fallible though they be, our judgments of our 
fellows must always be obtained and such judgment will be greatly 
assisted by the provision of a carefully constructed and controlled 
efficiency rating system. 
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Northern Winter Conference, 1933 


pie Winter Conference organised by the Regional Groups of 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester,. Northern and Sheffield will be held at the Metropole 
Hotel, Leeds, 6n 11th and 12th February, 1933. The Chair will be 
taken by Mr. J. Howard Roberts, when the following papers will be 
discussed : — 


Saturday, 11th February. 
3.0 p.m. THE PRESENT POSITION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 
(a) As regards Local Government. 
(b) As regards State Service. 
Mr. A. L. N. D. Houghton (General Secretary 
of the Association of Officers of Taxes). 
Mr. E. Bishop (Manchester Corporation). 
See pages 79 to 97. 
Sunday, 12th February. 
10.0 a.m. THE VALUE OF UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. Bolam, M.A., LL.B. (Director of Education, 
Morley). 
THE ORGANISATION OF THE INSTITUTE. 
(Time permitting.) 
See pages 98 to 102. 
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Present Position of Collective 
Bargaining in the Local Government 
Services 


By Epwarp BIsHop 
Employers’ Secretary, Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial Council for Officers 
of Local Authorities, and Labour Officer of Manchester Corporation. 
[Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Groups’ 
Conference at Leeds, February, 1933 | 


” order to deal effectively with this subject it is necessary to refer 
at some length to the historical development and the constitution 
of the machinery of collective bargaining existing in the local 
government services. Far too little is known of its history, constitu- 
tion and achievements. Some people to-day appear to hold the view 
that collective bargaining, and all that this term implies, is a modern 
invention which was of service during the Great War, but which no 
longer has a place in our industrial machinery. Such a view is 
entirely false. So long ago as the year 1800 an Act of Parliament 
was passed for “ settling disputes that may arise between Masters 
and Workmen engaged in Cotton Manufacture.’’ This Act estab- 
lished detailed machinery for dealing with disputes. The progress 
and development of collective bargaining is to-day, more than ever 
it was in the past, essential in the best interests of the community. 
During the course of the last half-century there had developed in 
most industries of the country, recognised machinery for dealing with 
industrial disputes in the form of voluntary Conciliation Boards, Joint 
Committees, &c., representative of employers and employed. In 
fact in the majority of private industries there existed some form of 
collective bargaining, and although considerable use was made 
during the years immediately prior to the War of the then-existing 
conciliation machinery, those years were marked by serious labour 
troubles. 
In 1916 the Government of the day was responsible for the 
appointment of a Committee with the following terms of reference :— 
(1) To make and consider suggestions for securing a permanent 
improvement in the relations between employers and workmen. 
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(2) To recommend means for securing that industrial conditions 
affecting the relations between employers and workmen shall 
be systematically reviewed by those concerned with a view 
to improving conditions in the future. 

This Committee consisted of twelve members under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. J. H. Whitley and was commonly known as the 
““ Whitley ’’ Committee. The deliberations of this Committee 
occupied some two years, and eventually certain reports were issued 
embodying proposals for the establishment, in all industries, of 
organisations representative of employers and employed, and 
designed to create better relations between employers and employed. 
The Government in due course approved of these proposals and the 
Ministry of Labour rendered valuable assistance in the establishment 
of ‘‘ Whitley ’’ or Joint Industrial Councils on the lines recommended 
by the ‘‘ Whitley ’’ Committee. 

The modern organisation of industry renders almost impossible, 
personal relations between employers and employed. The Whitley 
Committee in designing its proposals clearly had in mind the 
necessity of improved relations between employers and employed, 
and proposed to secure improved relations by affording to the 
employees a full and equal opportunity of participating in the 
discussion of proposals for the adjustment of those aspects of 
industry with which they were most concerned. 

The ‘‘ Whitley ’’ or Joint Industrial Council machinery is not 
the only form of collective bargaining in operation in industry to-day. 
It is, however, this form of machinery which has been applied to 
the several branches of the local government service. 

In 1918 consideration was given to a proposal to apply the 
principles of collective bargaining to the local authority services and 
it was eventually determined to establish ‘‘ Whitley ’’ or Joint 
Industrial Councils for the Electricity, Gas, Non-Trading, Transport 
and Waterworks Services, such Councils to represent both municipal 
and company-owned undertakings. A commencement was made 
by establishing National Councils for these services (1919-20) and in 
course of time the country was divided into areas and Provincial or 
District Councils were established for each area. The classes of 
employees represented by these Councils were the manual workers, 
but at a later date a Nati-nal Joint Industrial Council was 
established for the non-manual staffs, commonly described as the 
Professional, Technical, Administrative and Clerical classes. 

The basis of the constitution of the Joint Councils for the public 
services is similar in its main elements in each service. In the case 
of both the National and the District Councils, the Employers’ 
Section consists of representatives appointed by the local authorities 
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and public utility companies in agreed proportions either direct or 
by associations of local authorities and public utility companies, and 
the Employees’ Section by representatives of the organisations whose 
members are employed in the services. 

Considering first the Joint Councils concerned with the manual 
workers only, the functions which the Joint Councils are empowered 
to perform are fairly uniform and include the following :— 

(a) The consideration of hours, wages, and working conditions, 
including the codification, unification, and amendment of 
working rules relating to holidays, juvenile labour, overtime, 
the shift system, &c. 

(b) The zoning of local authorities into appropriate classes and 
the grading and classification of labour. 

(c) The co-ordination of local workshop practice. 

(d) General matters relating to welfare work. 

(e) The provision of facilities for the full consideration and 
utilisation of inventions, and any improvement in machinery 
or method and for the adequate safeguarding of the rights of 
the designers of such improvements, and to secure that such 
improvement or invention skall give to each party an equitable 
share of the benefits (financial or otherwise) arising therefrom. 

(f) The improvement of health conditions obtaining in the 
services, and the provision of special treatment where necessary 
for workers in such services. 

(g) The supervision of entry into, and training for, the services, 
and co-operation with the educational authorities in arranging 
education in all its branches for the same. 

(h) The arrangement of lectures and the holding of conferences 
on subjects of general interest to the services. 

In addition the functions of the Joint Councils include the 

following provisions as to the settlement of differences :— 

(a) To act as a Conciliation Board at the request of both parties. 

(b) To investigate the full facts relating to a difference as affecting 
all the parties between whom the difference has arisen. 

(c) To use all available means for settling a difference and 
for preventing a strike, lock-out, or the cessation of work. 

(d) To refer the difference to the National Council in case the 
District Council is unable to settle the same. 

(e) To take steps to ensure that no strike, lock-out, or arbistsdion 
shall take place in the locality concerned until the matter has 
been inquired into and considered by the Joint Council. 

The method of voting upon proposals submitted to the Joint 

Councils is by means of a separate vote on each side of the Council, 
and no motion can be carried unless it has the support of a majority 
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of both the Employers’ and Employees’ Sides of the Joint Councils. 

The following information indicates the magnitude of the joint 
organisations existing to-day :— 

No. of Employees 

(Manual Workers) 

No. of District whose Conditions 


National Council. or Provincial of Employment 

Councils. are regulated by 

such Councils. 
Electricity Supply cece abd 13 sis 39,414 
Gas Industry en ne II ap 100,000 
Non-Trading Services... os II te 120,000 
Transport Industry 5 7 7 Suis 75,000 
Waterworks Industry _... ius 8 she 12,000 
Total i 50 346,414 


The Joint Councils referred to legislate exclusively for manual 
workers. They have proved eminently successful and appropriate to 
the circumstances operating in the several services, and have now 
become a permanent and essential feature of local authority adminis- 
tration. Their schedules are now the factor which governs wages and 
conditions in the services. 

Taking the country as a whole the application of collective 
bargaining to the staffs or non-manual employees of local authorities 
has not met with anything approaching the success which has attended 
the efforts of the organisations dealing with manual employees. The 
National Council for the Professional, Technical, Administrative and | 
Clerical Services of local authorities isno longer functioning, and at the 
present time there are only three District Councils in operation. The 
three District Councils are London, Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. It is not easy to discover the reasons 
which have caused the failure of the Joint Councils for the non- 
manual employees in certain parts of the country, but it appears 
reasonable to assume that the main cause of the failure arises from 
incomplete or ineffective organisation, on the part of the staffs them- 
selves, coupled with a disinclination on the part of some employing 
authorities to delegate the question of salaries and the like to any 
outside authority whatsoever. If these Councils are to be successful 
their activities must be guided and directed by an efficient and 
complete organisation. 

In Lancashire and Cheshire the Joint Council has been extremely 
successful. It has formulated a comprehensive system for dealing 
with the staffs of local authorities, the basic principles of which are: — 
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(a) Competitive examination for admission to the service. 

(6) Fixing of a Staff Establishment and the classification of Staffs, 
with a minimum scale of salaries. 

(c) Fixing of a retiral age and an allowance on retirement. 

With regard to (b), the main provision in the scheme is for a 
fixed establishment. To have a fixed establishment, a limitation of 
the numbers of officers to be employed in the various departments 
and sections, and a maximum salary placed on each position, is 
claimed to be economically sound. The scheme suggests that the 
staffs be classified in three main divisions, namely: (1) Administra- 
tive, Professional, and Technical Division; (2) Clerical Division; 
and (3) Junior Division. Each division is further split up into grades 
and sections. The salaries attached to the various grades are the 
subject of agreement by the Council. Promotion is by merit coupled 
with satisfactory service and is not claimable on mere length of 
service. The scheme represents an organised attempt to place the 
staffs of local authorities on a scientific footing as regards their 
remuneration and conditions of service. 

With regard to (c), the Joint Council, in March, 1922, recom- 
mended the Constituent Authorities to adopt the Local Government 
and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. In support of this 
recommendation, the Joint Council offered the following observations 
on the Act:— 

1. It is a measure of genuine and far-reaching economy. It is 
more economical to have a definite scheme to which the 
employees contribute than the present practice of retiring aged 
employees and appointing them to ‘‘ consultative ’’ positions. 

Information has recently been collected showing the extent to 
which the foregoing basic principles have been adopted by the Local 
Authorities in Lancashire and Cheshire. In this connection the 
following particulars are of general interest :— 


SALARY SCALES. 
No. of 
Total No. Officers Per- 
of Officers subject centage. 
Employed. to Scales. 








County Councils “ta ue 2,144 2,144 r00 
County Boroughs __.... dhe 15,132 13,675 90 
Municipal Boroughs ... as 1,642 1,216 74 
Urban District Councils Me I,205 628 52 
Rural District Councils fe 182 34 19 

20,305 17,697 87 
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SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1922. 








County Councils Lx +A 2,144 2,144 100 
County Boroughs _... 1% 15,132 13,890 92 
Municipal Boroughs ... ee 1,642 672 41 
Urban District Councils ms 1,205 698 58 
Rural District Councils -e 182 117 64 

20,305 17,521 86 











It is quite impossible to refer to the vast amount of work which 
has been performed by the Joint Councils (Manual and Non-Manual). 
During their thirteen years’ existence questions of rates of remunera- 
tion and conditions of employment have inevitably been foremost in 
their deliberations. The existence of these problems has been largely 
due to the unsettled economic state of the country, which has from 
time to time reflected itself in the standard of wages. In spite of 
these factors equitable agreements have been made; the vast 
majority of the disputes and difficulties have been amicably settled, 
and in almost every instance this has happened without the necessity 
of the withdrawal of labour and the consequent disturbance and 
dislocation of the public services. 

The advantages which have accrued from the operation of 
collective bargaining in the local authority services are many, but 
space will only permit of reference being made to the more out- 
standing advantages. a 

It seems always wrong that the wages of public employees should 
be the sport of party politics. The existing machinery has completely 
removed this subject from the sphere of political controversy and 
has provided the means whereby the factors affecting the remunera- 
tion of local government employees can be considered jointly and 
dispassionately by the employers and the employed in the more 
appropriate atmosphere of the committee room. Collective bar- 
gaining has abolished the old and antiquated “‘ catch as catch can ”’ 
method of regulating wages and has instituted a permanent and 
systematic method for the review of wages and conditions of service. 
At the present time there exists a better feeling between local 
authorities and their employees on this matter than at any previous 
time. In the regular meetings of the Joint Councils much has been 
learned by each side of the opposite party’s point of view, and the 
old spirit of antagonism has been replaced by a keen desire to find 
amicable and satisfactory solutions of difficulties. 

An important principle of joint organisation, which cannot be too 
strongly urged, is that to secure success, complete organisation of 
both sides is essential. This implies in the case of local authority 
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employment, not only that the employees shall be organised, but 
that the local authorities shall be adequately grouped in a manner 
which will secure that their interests are properly represented. The 
Joint Councils provide for this, but there are some local authorities 
and employees who apparently fail to appreciate the value of 
combination. 

Upon a review of the present position of collective bargaining 
there can be no doubt that the Joint Councils have established a 
secure position in the industrial machinery of local authorities. I 
am myself convinced that they have been of real benefit not only to 
the local authorities and their employees, but to the community as a 
whole. They can be increased in usefulness by means of closer 
co-operation between the two sides, a real desire to appreciate each 
other’s point of view, and a deeper sense of loyalty towards their 
representatives, whether the elected Councillor rightly watching the 
interests of the ratepayers or the Trade Union leader equally rightly 
doing his best to obtain just treatment for his members, on the part 
of those whose interests are represented. 


























Collective Bargaining in the Civil 
Service 


By A. L. N. D. HouGHTon 
General Secretary, Association of Officers of Taxes 
[Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Groups’ Conference 
at Leeds, February, 1933] 


“MAY it please Your Lordships...... your Petitioners will 
ever humbly pray.”’ 

Thus had Civil Servants to grovel, less than forty years ago, in 
seeking the removal of grievances. Thus they begged for improve- 
ments in their conditions of service. 

Those touches of humility were not in any sense a decorative 
ritual. For this is the sort of answer they got:— 

“‘ The Board will be glad if you will inform those clerks who 
signed the Petition that if they are dissatisfied with the weekly 
wages which the Surveyor of Taxes is authorised to pay, it is 
open to all of them to give one week’s notice and to seek 
employment elsewhere.’’ 

That is how ‘‘ The Honourable Board of Inland Revenue ”’ 
responded to the supplications of certain of their staff in 1890. 

‘“‘ Memorials ’’ were at that time the only avenue open to civil 
servants for the remedy of their grievances. Moreover, a Treasury 
circular issued some years earlier made it clear that Their Lordships 
expected Memorials to contain a “‘ respectful representation.” 
‘* Memorial ’’ was an apt term indeed. Most of these faded relics 
that I have seen are standing memorials to the stupidity of the higher 
officials and the civil servitude of their subordinates. 

That was the age of the bended knee. 

* * * * * * * * 

‘“‘ National Whitley Council for the Administrative and Legal 
Departments of the Civil Service—Memorandum of Agreement 

That is how it is done to-day. We now have highly developed 
machinery of negotiation or, if you will, of collective bargaining. A 
National Whitley Council, consisting of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the Government and of the staffs. Two in fact: one 
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for the administrative—clerical side of the Civil Service and another 
for the industrial establishment. There are 70 Departmental Whitley 
Councils and numerous Branch or District Committees. Strong and 
well-organised staff associations, with whole-time officials form the 
background to the “‘ Staff Side ’’ of these Whitley bodies. An 
Arbitration tribunal under the Industrial Courts Act is available for 
the settlement of disagreements between the Official and Staff Sides. 
In addition there is a veritable network of channels for less formal 
contacts between staff and official representatives. 

Facilities thus exist for the fullest consultation with the staff on 
almost every conceivable topic affecting the conditions and duties of 
civil servants. Few subjects are too big and none too small for 
Whitley Councils to deal with. There is a place for the discussion 
of the cost-of-living bonus, or superannuation provisions and one for 
inquiry into the quality of the office gum. 

This is the age of joint discussion, of negotiation—of collective 
bargaining. 


* * * * * * * * 


It is difficult to realise that the above two scenes from the Civil 
Service cavalcade are, in fact, separated by less than twenty years. 
Yet it is so. The conditions of 1890 remained substantially 
unchanged until half-way through the war. Indeed, the setting up 
of Whitley Councils in the Civil Service in I919 was really the 
beginning of the existing comprehensive machinery of negotiation. 

The present structure has been gradually built up upon the 
foundation of the traditional right of any civil servants to make 
representations as to their conditions of service, to the Head of their 
Department. Another interesting feature of the evolutionary process 
is that whilst new methods of dealing with staff claims and grievances 
have been established, the right of using the already existing 
methods has remained, and has never altogether been superseded. 

The following extract from the Treasury Memorandum to the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1930-31) illustrates the 
alternative methods by which staff matters may be dealt with, 
according to the desires of the parties concerned :— 


“«. . , . it is possible for a claim to be dealt with by a memorial 
from the officers affected; by negotiation between the Association and 
the Department concerned; by negotiation on the appropriate Whitley 
Council; or, failing agreement after negotiation between the Association 
and the Department, or on the appropriate Whitley Council, by reference 
to the Industrial Court. Or, again, a Committee or Commission may be 
appointed by the Government to consider the conditions of service of a 
particular class or classes of civil servants.”’ 
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Historical Survey 


The development of the present machinery of negotiation in the 
Civil Service generally may be divided historically into four stages : — 
(i) ‘‘ Memorials ’’—up to about 1906. 
(ii) The formation and official recognition of staff associations— 
1906-16. 

(iii) Establishment of a Civil Service Arbitration Court—1916-17. 

(iv) Establishment of Whitley Councils—rg19. 

In sketching the history of Civil Service trades unionism—for that 
is really what we are talking about—a distinction of some importance 
must be drawn between the Post Office staffs and the rest of the 
Civil Service. 

The Post Office staffs were the pioneers, the reformers, indeed the 
revolutionaries of the Civil Service staff movement. 

They were the spear-head of the agitation for the recognition of 
the principle of collective bargaining. The Post Office staffs 
occupied that position for three reasons. Firstly, they were numeri- 
cally strong. Secondly, there was the bond of common interest 
amongst very large numbers of men in the same grade (e.g., post- 
men). And thirdly, being classes employed in one Department only, 
and not common to the Civil Service generally, gave them a material 
advantage. I ought perhaps to add a fourth—postal uniforms 
covered stouter hearts and less middle-class snobbery and respecta- 
bility than the black-coats in Whitehall. 

The existence of Associations of Post Office servants was given a 
form of recognition by the Postmaster-General as far back as 1899. 
It was not until 1906, however, that the Postmaster-General 
announced that ‘‘ he was prepared frankly to recognise any duly 
constituted association or federation of postal servants, and was 
willing to receive representations from the members or representatives 
of the Association or through the Secretary of the Association, 
whether or not he was a serving officer.’’ Elsewhere in the Civil 
Service, no recognition appears to have been accorded to any 
‘Association throughout the whole of that period. 

It may be said that, generally speaking, not until a year or two 
before the war had civil servants, as a whole, established the right 
to present their claims through associations. 

As I have already mentioned, the Post Office staffs had the 
considerable advantage of being in grades and classes peculiar to that 
one Department. The right of civil servants, individually or col- 

‘lectively to make representations to the Head of their Department 
was traditional, and freely recognised throughout the service. Thus, 
in a large Department like the Post Office it was a natural though 
very gradual development which led to the recognition of staff 
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associations. In the case of grades or classes common to several or 
all Departments (e.g., Assistant Clerks) the efforts of the members of 
particular classes to organise and make representations direct to the 
Treasury on matters of common interest were for years frustrated 
by the adherence of the Treasury to the time-honoured doctrine that 
representations must be made to the Head of the Department in 
which the civil servants concerned were actually engaged. The 
stubborn attitude of the Treasury on that fundamental point pre- 
sumably arose from their inability to reconcile the act of central 
discussion with an organisation representing a class common to the 
service, with the theory (fictitious though it was) of Ministerial 
responsibility. 

The Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1912-15) observed 
that ‘“‘ we do not doubt that generally such Associations serve 
a useful and worthy purpose in promoting co-operation amongst 
many individuals serving under similar conditions.’”’ They were 
““glad to find that the heads of public departments generally 
recognise such Associations ... .”’ 

The Royal Commission pondered over sundry questions of distinct 
importance affecting the machinery and methods for considering 
Civil Service grievances. They compiled a six-point interrogatory 
and suggested that another committee of inquiry should be appointed 
to supply the answers. 

These were the questions :— 

“‘ (i) Should the principle of recognition of Associations be 
carried further in the Public Service, and if so, in what form? 
(ii) Should the methods and organisation of Trade Unions exist 
in the Public Service, and if so, to what extent? 

(iii) Should conciliation boards be set up in the Civil Service, 
and if so, how should they be constituted ? 

(iv) Should any restrictions be imposed on the action of civil 
servants in respect of the withdrawal of their labour without 
due notice ? 

‘‘ (v) Should Associations of Civil Servants be at liberty to join 

with outside Trade Unions ? 

‘‘ (vi) Should Associations of Civil Servants be at liberty to 
affiliate themselves to political parties, and promote candida- 
ture at elections? ”’ 

Owing to the war, the further inquiry suggested was never held, 
and as time went on, most of the six questions were answered by 
events—the first three, and the last two, in the affirmative. 

The disorganisation of civil life produced by the war provided 
little opportunity for the determination of questions which were to 
some extent of academic interest. The ‘‘ weighty reasons ’’ which 
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the Royal Commisison (1912-15) found for doing nothing regarding 
the machinery of negotiation in the Public Service at that time were 
obvious. Everybody was otherwise too busily engaged. There was 
no time to settle matters of policy—barely sufficient to attend to those 
of expediency. As a matter of expediency, the Government had to 
consider what machinery should be set up to resolve the dispute 
which arose between themselves and the Postal Unions on a claim 
for a ‘‘ war bonus.”’ 

The war bonus claim of the Joint Committee of Postal and 
Telegraph Associations was rejected by the Government. The 
Associations demanded arbitration and the Government conceded it. 
In announcing their decision, the Government alluded to their 
insistence upon the reference of industrial disputes to arbitration 
and admitted that ‘‘ they did not quite see how that which was best 
for other parties should not be equally satisfactory for the 
Government and its employés.”’ 

In 1916, the Government announced the setting up of a standing 
arbitration tribunal to decide during the war questions of wages 
arising between the Government and its civil employés. That 
Arbitration and Conciliation Board had no legislative sanction. It 
was appointed by an executive act of the Government. An under- 
taking to honour the awards of the tribunal was given on behalf 
of the Government and was renewed by its successors. That Arbitra- 
tion Board continued in being until 1922. 

We now come to the final stage of the development of present- 
day machinery of negotiation, the steps leading up to the establish- 
ment of Whitley Councils in the Civil Service. 

On 8th March, 1917, the Ministry of Reconstruction Committee 
on relations between employers and employed, under the chairman- 
ship of the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley (then M.P. and later Speaker 
of the House of Commons) issued an interim report on Joint 
Standing Industrial Councils. In their second report, issued in 1918, 
the Committee declared that they had formed the opinion that the 
expression ‘‘ employers and workmen ”’ in their reference covered 
State and Municipal authorities and people employed by them. They 
recommended that such authorities and their workpeople should take 
into consideration the proposals they made, with a view to deter- 
mining how far such proposals could suitably be adopted in their 
case. 

Civil Service Staff Associations immediately saw in the Whitley 
Report a valuable opportunity and they were not slow to grasp it. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon the Government by urging that 
any reluctance on their part to apply the recommendations of the 
Whitley Report to Government establishments would seriously 
prejudice the progress of the report in outside industries. 
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The Government eventually adopted the principles of the Whitley 
Report and appointed an Inter-Departmental Committee to consider 
the details. A draft scheme for a Joint Whitley Council for the 
industrial establishments, and another for the Administrative Depart- 
ments, were drawn up early in IgIg. 

The Committee charged with the task of applying the recom- 
mendations of the Whitley Report stumbled over constitutional 
differences between State and private employment. It was realised 
that heads of Government Departments, by reason of their ultimate 
responsibility to Parliament, had not the same freedom of decision 
in regard to wages and conditions as was open to the private 
employer. The Committee concluded that ‘‘ Ministerial control and 
responsibility must remain unimpaired and unfettered.’”’ The 
proposed Whitley Council was accordingly to be ‘‘ purely consul- 
tative ’’ and was not to be invested with ‘‘ any executive powers.” 

The objections of the staff associations to the above proposed 
limitations upon the functions and powers of a Civil Service Whitley 
Council were the subject of discussion and eventual settlement. 


WHITLEY COUNCILS 
Industrial Establishments 


Four Trade Joint Councils for Engineering, Shipbuilding, 
Building, and. Miscellaneous Labour, were established in 1920, to 
deal with questions affecting specific trades concerned. Departmental 
Joint Councils were established in the Admiralty, Air Ministry, 
Office of Works, Stationery Office and War Office. A Joint Co-ordi- 
nating Committee for general questions affecting more than one of 
the above Councils was also set up. 

Facilities for the discussion of local matters were provided for by 
the establishment of Joint Local or Works Committees. 


Administrative and Legal Departments 


The National Council for the Administrative and Legal Depart- 
ments was set up in July, 1919. Departmental Whitley Councils 
were established in about 80 Departments. 

The Treasury Memorandum supplied to the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service (1927-31) gives an admirable general account 
of the working and organisation of Whitley Councils in the Civil 
Service. I do not think I can do better than borrow liberally from 
it in order to give a reasonably clear picture of the whole system :— 


Personnel.—Official and Staff Sides 


Each Council consists of an Official Side and a Staff Side. On the 
National Council there are 27 members on each side, including the 
secretaries. In Departmental Councils the numbers vary from Depart- 
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ment to Department, but usually the members on the Staff Side are more 
numerous than those on the Official Side. 

The constitution of the National Council lays down that ‘‘ the members 
of the Official Side of the Council shall be persons of standing (who may 
or may not be civil servants) and shall include at least one representative 
of the Treasury and one representative of the Ministry of Labour.’’ The 
Official Side consists entirely of civil servants, all of whom, except the 
secretaries, are Permanent Heads of Departments or other high officials. 

As regards the Staff Side, paragraph 13 of the constitution provides 
that ‘‘ the Staff Side shall consist of persons of standing (who may or 
may not be civil servants) ’’ appointed by six groups of staff Associations 
named in that paragraph. 

For a civil servant to have a share in the Whitley system it is there- 
fore necessary for him to be a member of an Association. The allocation 
of seats on the Council between these different groups of Associations, and 
between the Associations within these groups, is a matter which has been 
left to the staffs concerned. 

In general, about half the members of the Staff Side of the National 
Council are whole-time officers of Associations, and half are serving civil 
servants. 

In every Council, the Chairman is a member of the Official Side and 
the Vice-Chairman a member of the Staff Side. In the event of the 
absence of the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman, another member of the 
Official Side or of the Staff Side, as the case may be, would be deputed 
to take his place. 

On the Departmental Councils, the Official Side is appointed by the 
Minister, or head of the Department, the Staff Side by Associations, etc., 
having members employed in the Department. The Official Sides of the 
Departmental Councils are composed solely of civil servants; in a few 
cases, especially in the larger Departments, a number of whole-time 
officers of Associations sit on the Staff Side. 


Decisions of the Councils 

The constitution of the National Council provides that ‘‘ the decisions 
of the Council shall be arrived at by agreement between the two sides, 
shall be signed by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, shall be reported 
to the Cabinet and thereupon shall become operative.’’ In the draft 
model constitution for Departmental Councils, there is a corresponding 
clause which provides that decisions shall be reported to the head of the 
Department and shall become operative. 

The functions of Whitley Councils are thus not advisory (as was 
originally contemplated), but it has been laid down in the clearest possible 
terms that the establishment of Whitley Councils does not derogate from 
the authority or responsibility of Government. 

The responsibility to Ministers of the members of an Official Side, 
and the fact that agreements reached on the Councils ‘‘ become opera- 
tive ’’ and are not merely recommendations, makes it necessary that an 
Official Side should determine among themselves, before any meeting 
of a Council is held, after reference as necessary to Ministers, what 
attitude should be adopted in regard to proposals put before a Council. 
If discussion follows an unexpected course it is often necessary for the 
discussion to be adjourned while further instructions are obtained. 

Another reason which makes it essential that the members forming 
each side of a Council should have an opportunity of discussion before 
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the full meeting is that decisions of the Councils are reached by agree- 
ment between the two sides. It is therefore necessary that each side 
should act as a unit. There is no voting on the Councils, and resolutions 
can a a tabled in the name of the Official Side, or of the Staff Side, 
as a whole. 


Scope and functions of Whitley Councils 


The general objects of the establishment of Whitley Councils for the 
Administrative Departments are defined in paragraph 21 of the constitu- 
tion of the National Council as follows :— 

“The objects of the National Council shall be to secure the 
greatest measure of co-operation between the State in its capacity as 
employer, and the general body of civil servants in matters affecting 
the Civil Service, with a view to increased efficiency in the public 
service combined with the well-being of those employed; to provide 
machinery for dealing with grievances, and generally to bring 
together the experience and different points of view of representatives 
of the administrative, clerical and manipulative Civil Service.”’ 

Similar words occur in the model Departmental constitution. 

The more detailed functions are set out in paragraph 23 of the con- 
stitution of the National Whitley Council, and in paragraph 14 of the 
draft model constitution for Departmental Councils. The main distinction 
between the functions of the National and Departmental Councils is that 
the former deals with general questions affecting the service as a whole, 
or with matters affecting grades common to the Service, whereas the latter 
are concerned with matters peculiar to members of the staff of a 
Department. 

In regard to questions of promotion and discipline the position is 
as follows :— 

The National Council is only concerned with the general aspects and 
principles of such questions. On Departmental Councils it is open to 
the Staff Side to discuss any promotion in regard to which it is repre- 
sented by the Staff Side that the principles of promotion accepted by or 
with the sanction of the National Council have been violated, while in 
regard to disciplinary cases discussion may take place if it is represented 
by the Staff Side that such a course is desirable. 


Discussions as to the competence of Whitley Councils to consider questions 
affecting posts carrying remuneration in excess of £500 a year 


It will be noted that the constitutions neither of the National nor of 
the Departmental Councils contain any provision limiting discussion to 
questions affecting subordinate officers, or officers below any specified grade 
or salary limit. It is, however, evident that some such limit must be 
fixed in practice, if only for the reason that the Official Side of Depart- 
mental Councils is composed wholly, and of the National Council almost 
wholly, of civil servants. 

The matter has been discussed frequently on the National Council. 

In 1925 the Official Side of the National Council expressed their 
willingness to bring within the area of discussion on the Council questions 
affecting officers on rates or scales of salary rising to £700' a year (in- 
cluding scales of salary which commenced below £700' although rising 
above that figure). 


1 Basic salary. 
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Relation between National and Departmental Councils 


Paragraph 37 of the report of the National Provisional Joint Coum- 
mittee lays down that ‘‘ The National Council will not act as a court 
of appeal from a Departmental Council, but it will be open to a Depart- 
mental Council to ask the National Council for advice in cases of 
difficulty.”’ 


District or Local Committees 


In Departments with scattered provincial staffs, local Committees 
have been set up. The normal procedure is for the reports of the meetings 
of such Committees to be examined before submission to the Departmental 
Council by an examining Committee, consisting of the Official and Staff 
Side secretaries. The reports are then submitted to the Council with a 
covering report from the examining Committee recommending or not, as 
they consider proper, the acceptance of the resolutions agreed to by the 
Local Committee. The procedure in this matter, however, varies some- 
what in different Departments. 

Committees of the Council 


The greater part of the work of the National Council has been done 
by Committees. 

In the larger Departments, much of the work of the Councils is also 
transacted by Committees of the Councils. 


ARBITRATION MACHINERY 


The Arbitration Board set up in 1917 was abolished by the 
Government in 1922. The grounds upon which that decision was 
arrived at were, briefly, that the war-time expedient was adopted in 
conditions where there was no established machinery of conciliation, 
and that whatever justification there may have been in time of war 
for setting up a body whose awards were final and who could thus 
authorise expenditure without the authority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the main reason for the existence of the Arbitration Board 
disappeared with the setting up of Whitley Councils. 

This decision, far from meeting with the acquiescence of the Staff 
Side of the National Whitley Council, aroused its strong opposition. 
A campaign of hostility to the discontinuance of arbitration machinery 
in the Civil Service, conducted in Parliament and in the Press, 
ultimately led to discussions between representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of the Staff Side of the National Whitley Council for the 
resuscitation of some form of such machinery. 

The Government accepted the principle of compulsory arbitration 
and the arrangements for the setting up a new Arbitration Court were 
brought within the scope of the Industrial Courts Act, I9I9. 

Arbitration by the Court is open to ‘‘ recognised Associations of 
Civil Servants within the scope of the National Whitley Council for 
the Administrative and Legal Departments of the Civil Service and 
of Departmental Whitley Councils allied thereto.’’ Industrial 
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employés are thus excluded from the scope of the agreed arrange- 
ments for compulsory arbitration. Claims submitted on behalf of 
industrial staffs can, however, be taken to the Industrial Court under 
the ordinary procedure of the Court, that is, however, subject to the 
consent of both parties. 

Subjects open to arbitrament are claims affecting emoluments, 
weekly hours of work, and leave. ‘‘ Emoluments ”’ covers allow- 
ances in the nature of pay, e.g., subsistence rates, travelling 
allowances. Superannuation and questions of ‘‘ grading’’ are 
excluded, as are claims affecting only an individual officer. The 
salary limit is the same as for the area of discussion of the National 
Whitley Council. 


Affiliation of Civil Service Associations to Outside Bodies 


The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, has the effect 
of precluding Civil Service Associations from affiliation to outside 
bodies (e.g., Trades Union Congress) and political organisations. 
This step arose from the alleged ‘‘ dual allegiance ’’ of certain 
Civil Service Associations which were affiliated to the Trades Union 
Congress at the time of the General Strike in 1926. 


* # * x * * * % 


And now I may be asked: ‘‘ Does this machinery really work? ”’ 
““ Does it do anything? ’’ Is it, in practice, quite satisfactory ? ”’ 

The Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1929-31) heard a 
good deal of evidence on the working of the Whitley Councils in the 
Civil Service. Criticisms were made by numerous witnesses, but they 
concerned defects which are inseparable from the very nature of the 
system of collective bargaining in the Public Service. 

The main criticisms related to the National Whitley Council and 
not to Departmental Councils. For the most part they came from 
members of the Official Side and not from the Staff Side. 

It was stated that the National Whitley Council was too big (54 
members); it moved too slowly; and it tended to become a debating 
society. The Staff Side Witnesses complained of delay in getting 
business done and attributed that to the limitations apparently placed 
upon the field of negotiation by Ministerial directions to members of 
the Official Side—involving frequent adjournment of discussion whilst 
the Official Side obtained fresh instructions. 

The Royal Commission, on page 137 of its Report, drew the 
obvious contrast between collective bargaining in outside employment 
and in the State Service. They pointed out that ‘‘ as between the 
Crown as employer and the individual civil servant the chain of 
responsibility is longer.’’ Permanent Heads of Departments (who 
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constitute the Official Side) are responsible to Ministers. Ministers are 
responsible to Parliament, and we do frequently hear of the responsi- 
bility of Parliament to the public. The Royal Commission rightly 
observed that *‘ this chain of responsibility renders the determination 
of questions affecting the conditions of service of civil servants a 
lengthy process.’’ It does. Though in my experience Whitley 
Councils, National as well as Departmental, can move quickly enough 
on matters of urgency. 

There is, however, another side to the problem. The Civil Service 
is organised in over 200 separate and distinct associations. There is 
a background of committees, conferences, councils and what-not to 
the activities of the 27 representatives of the Staff on the National 
Whitley Council. Were it not for the fact that leaders of Civil Service 
Associations are a democratic autocracy (like the Cabinet), collectiive 
bargaining in the Civil Service would be a non-stop talky. 

Another thing, the National Council is dealing with matters 
affecting the general conditions of civil servants. These are big 
issues. Again, the National Council carried out such important and 
widespread reforms in Civil Service conditions in the first few years 
of its existence that there has inevitably been a subsequent period 
during which a large part of the work of that body has been to watch 
the operation of its own handiwork. Finally the ‘‘ financial condition 
of the country ’’ has, of late, been regarded as a complete answer 
to any proposal involving expenditure. The tighter the purse-strings 
the more complete is the strangulation of any machinery of collective 
bargaining. 

The size of the National Council has nothing whatever to do with 
its being slow-moving. Eighty per cent. of the Official Side and 
forty per cent. of the Staff Side have never yet spoken at meetings 
of the Council. Many a meeting is held at which the bulk of the 
talking is done by the Chairman (speaking for the Official Side) and 
Vice-Chairman (on behalf of the Staff Side). 

Subsidiary questions are dealt with in the numerous standing and 
ad hoc sub-committees. The Council’s business is largely confined to 
the adoption of, or discussion upon, reports of sub-committees. 

Departmental Councils are more slick and business-like because 
they are dealing with smaller and more self-contained problems. 
Moreover, a lot of the work of Departmental Councils concerns 
Departmental organisation, promotions machinery, efficiency rating 
systems and a host of other subjects quite departmental in character 
and not involving remuneration. Staff and Official Side opinion 
respectively is more easily determined and the accommodation of 
differences is facilitated by the close contact and knowledge which 
both sides have of the matters under discussion. 
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Whitley Councils have survived in the Civil Service, whereas, in 
many outside industries, they broke down years ago. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that they have alone been a success in the very 
field of employment for which they were not originally primarily 
designed. All forms of collective bargaining, in the Public Services 
as elsewhere, are suffering the strain of financial stringency. A line 
from ‘‘ Wonder Bar ”’ is an excellent parody of Whitley discussions 
to-day: ‘‘ We have a proposition to make ’’—‘‘ What is it? The 
answer is No! ’”’ But such an integral part of the administration, 
work, and organisation of our great Public Departments are Whitley 
Councils at the present time, that Whitleyism would endure even if 
every question of remuneration were taboo. 

Nobody has seriously thought of overthrowing the Whitley system 
in the Civil Service. Nobody has strongly assailed it. To be without 
it would be unthinkable. 

It is one of the few institutions which will survive the revolution ! 





Public Administration and the 
Universities 


By W. H. Botam, M.A., LL.B., F.R.Econ.S, 
Director of Education, Morley Education Authority 
[ Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Groups’ Conference 
at Leeds, February, 1933] 


A?‘ the request of the Council of the Central and North Yorkshire 

Regional Group I read a paper on ‘‘ The Value of University 
Education and Training to those engaged in Public Administration.’ 
This paper did not profess to show any great research into the matter, 
it was merely a statement of facts with certain deductions based on 
these facts put forward in the hope that they would lead to a dis- 
cussion and exchange of views on the topic by the members of the 
Group. This object was achieved and it was suggested that the 
discussion might be carried into a wider field by submitting the paper 
to the members attending the North Regional Conference. 

At the outset there is no intention of involving the members in a 
discussion as to whether a university education has any value to 
those engaged in Public Administration. The following extract from 
a paper given by the Hon. J. F. A. Browne, Administrative Secretary 
to the University College of Southampton, to the Department of 
Industrial Co-operation on Training for Business Administration 
sums up the situation from the point of view of the universities. 

“It is surely far better for a man to enter business knowing 
little or nothing about it, but with a wide general education and 

a keen mind trained to learn quickly and accurately. to grasp 

the essential points of a problem, and to analyse a difficult 

situation.”’ 

I suggest that not one single member present would deny the value 
of a wide general education and a trained mind in public administra- 
tion. Some may doubt how far an university education provides this 
—isolated failures do not prove that universities have not achieved 
their purpose. On the other hand it may be claimed that many have 
had their minds trained by experience to deal effectively with the 
special problems of public administration. This may be readily 
accepted, allowances being made for exceptions. 
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Apart from these expressions of opinion the issue has to a certain 
extent been settled. In the Civil Service the value of an university 
education and training is recognised, and this is an essential qualifica- 
tion for admission to the Higher Division of the administrative side. 
As I have no experience of the internal organisation and working of 
the Civil Service I shall leave further comment on this division of 
posts to those more acquainted with its working. In the Local 
Government Service conditions are different, but not vastly different, 
and as time goes on probably the difference will disappear entirely. 
It must be remembered that for certain appointments in the Local 
Government Service university qualifications are necessary—briefly 
these may be termed “‘ technical ’’ appointments, using the term 
‘‘ technical ’’ in a broad sense. It is in the general administrative 
appointments where the difference of opinions will be formed. 

Both the Civil Service and the Local Government Service recruit 
a large part of their staffs locally—in the higher branches in the Civil 
Service the recruitment is from the whole country on the results of 
a competitive examination. This is being followed in the Local 
Government Service—vacancies in the higher branches are to an 
increasing extent being filled after advertising for applications. This 
tendency will continue. 

Since the beginning of this century, and more particularly since 
the end of the Great War, there has been a marked increase in the 
facilities for university education, and in the number of those taking 
advantage of these facilities. The following statistics regarding the 
number of “‘ internal students ’’’ at London University show this 
development : — 


1902 ee Mas 2,000 
1913 ia ia 5,000 
1932 vit ibs 12,000 


The same is true of other universities, and university colleges. 

These university-trained men will be seeking employment in the 
professions, industry, commerce, the Civil Service, and the Local 
Government Service. The candidates for the latter service have 
increased in recent years, and will go on increasing—they will be 
competitors for general administrative appointments, and thus will 
occupy posts to which those trained in the service have in the past 
considered ‘they could legitimately look when seeking promotion. 
It will be impossible to bar the door to the university man, the ques- 
tion still remains will this tendency be in the interests of the efficiency 
of local government. As I have said before, it is in the field of 
general administrative appointments where the competition will take 
place, and where the controversy is likely to arise. 

One point which must be settled is the grade at which recruitment 
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from the universities should take place. Generally the university 
graduate enters the public service full of the latest ideas and theories 
as to how things should be done, of enthusiasm for the new work, 
of keenness to tackle the big and burning problems of the day. On 
the other hand there is complete ignorance of the practice, procedure, 
and traditions of the department; this may be coupled with a certain 
amount of impatience of details. The university graduate has much 
to learn, and consequently should not expect to start too high up 
the ladder; a subordinate position to one who has already spent some 
years in the service appears to be the ideal. 

The second point which must be settled is how to keep the avenue 
of promotion open to the men and women who have proved their 
ability in the service, but may be handicapped when competing with 
the university graduates. Both types possess qualities which are 
valuable in the public service. Given experience the university man 
can prove his worth, the man with experience will always have some 
difficulty in proving that he has acquired a wide general education, 
a keen mind trained to learn quickly and accurately, to grasp essential 
points of a problem, and to analyse a difficult situation. It is not 
suggested a man or woman experienced in public administration may 
lack these qualities—I only state that they may experience some 
difficulty in proving this. 

May I suggest that the hope for the future lies in a combination 
of both—the knowledge and understanding acquired by university 
education and training, and the wisdom gained by experience. The 
university man generally starts with the first, and acquires the second 
in time. On the other hand the man trained in the service acquires 
the latter—but he has not the opportunity of acquiring the first. Such 
an opportunity should be given. 


How far is this Opportunity Available? 

Anyone engaged in employment during the day may study for 
an external degree of London University. However, the important 
thing is the circumstances under which the studies are carried on. 
Correspondence courses may give expert guidance—but there is no 
personal contact of teacher and student or between students. In 
addition the subjects of the course may not be such as appeal to those 
of more mature age—they must have some bearing on the things in 
which the person is interested. 

Courses for the Diploma in Public Administration arranged by the 
universities meet this need—the objection sometimes raised is that 
they do not lead up to a university degree and there is a feeling of 


inferiority about them. 
Is it possible to have a part-time course leading to a degree in 
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Public Administration? The London School of Economics duplicates 
its courses for the degrees of B.Sc. (Econ.) and B.Comm.; this 
allows them to be taken either by day or evening students. If 
this concession is given to those engaged in commerce to study for 
an university degree bearing on their work why not similar facilities 
for those engaged in public administration? At Manchester Uni- 
versity the courses leading to the degrees B.A. (Com.) and 
B.A. (Admin.) are available to both day and evening students. 

The course for the degree in Administration covers the following 
subjects : — 

I. Political Economy. 

. Political Philosophy. 
. Modern History. 
One Modern Foreign Language. 
Central Government. 
Local Government. 
. Accounting or Geography. 
. History of Industrial Organisation. 
. A Modern Foreign Language taken at the advanced stage, or 
a second Foreign Language. 
Two subjects from Group B or one subject from Group B and 
two subjects from Group C below. 
Group B. (1) Public Economics and Finance. 
(2) Economic History. 
(3) International Law. 
(4) English Constitution. 
(5) Administration of Public Utilities by Statutory 
Bodies. 
(6) History and Organisation of English Education. 
(7) Elements of English Law. 
Group C. (1) Statistics I. 
(2) Statistics IT. 
(3) Social Economics. 
(4) Industrial Psychology. 
(5) Advanced Accounting. 
(6) Regional Geography. 

This is a very formidable list of subjects, in so far as they bear 
directly or indirectly on public administration pro tanto they should 
not present any great difficulty to those engaged in the service. The 
course should not be hurried—probably a minimum of four or five 
years to cover the course would be desirable. Further, as it is 
suggested that opportunities for courses of this kind should be avail- 
able for those who have obtained adequate experience in public 
administration it would be desirable to restrict admission to adults. 
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These courses should not be available to youths of eighteen to 
twenty as an alternative to full-time day courses. 

In conclusion if it is insisted that an university education is of 
value to those engaged in public administration, and consequently 
direct recruitment from the universities is likely to increase, then 
those already engaged in public administration who are keen, 
ambitious, and have proved their ability in the service should be 
given an opportunity to compete for promotion on equal terms by 
an extension of the facilities available for part-time university studies 
leading to the necessary qualification for the conferring of university 
degrees. 
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RECENT LEGAL Decisions AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


By F. A. Enever, M.A., LL.D. 
SYNOPSIS 


Clearance Areas; Vehicular approaches over footpaths; Single private 
drain; Rateable assessment of electricity undertakings ; Stamp duty 
on settlements. 


Clearance Areas 


The case of In re County Borough of Gateshead (Barn Close) 
Clearance Order, 1931 (The Times, 3rd December, 1932; 96, Justice 
of the Peace, 813), decided a question of some importance to local 
authorities, namely, that the obligation on a local authority to provide 
alternative accommodation for persons of the working classes dis- 
placed by a clearance scheme is confined to living accommodation, 
and does not include the obligation to provide alternative business 
accommodation. 

In September, 1931, the Minister of Health confirmed the County 
Borough of Gateshead (Barn Close) Clearance Order, 1931, made 
under the Housing Acts, 1925 and 1930. Notices having been served 
on the owners of buildings comprised in the Order, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
an owner of premises affected, appealed by application to the High 
Court under the Housing Act, 1930, sec. II, as a person aggrieved 
by the Order, alleging that the provisions of the Housing Acts had 
not been complied with, in that the Corporation had not, before 
passing the resolution declaring the area a clearance area, satisfied 
themselves that accommodation for persons of the working classes 
who occupied licensed houses or shops in the area contained in the 
Clearance Order either existed or could be provided by the Corpora- 
tion, and that dwelling-house accommodation unaccompanied by 
accommodation for those persons of the working classes who occupied 
licensed houses or shops in the area was not suitable accommodation 
within the meaning of proviso (a) in sec. 1 (1) of the Housing Act, 
1930. The premises owned by Mrs. Wilkinson consisted of two shops, 
with living rooms over, one of which was a lock-up shop, and the 
other a shop to which an off-beer-licence was attached. 
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The Housing Act, 1930, is an Act to make further and better 
provision with respect to the clearance or improvement of unhealthy 
areeas, the repair or demolition of insanitary houses and the housing 
of person of the working classes. Section 1 of the Act, empowering 
local authorities to declare areas to be clearance areas, contains the 
following proviso :— 

“‘ Provided that before passing any such resolution the autho- 
rity shall satisfy themselves (a) that, in so far as suitable accom- 
modation available for persons of the working classes who will 
be displaced by the clearance of the area does not already exist, 
the authority can provide, or secure the provision of, such 
accommodation in advance of the displacements which will from 
time to time become necessary as the demolition of buildings in 
the area, or in different parts thereof, proceeds.’’ 

The sole question in the case before the Court was whether on the 
proper construction of the Housing Acts, 1925 and 1930, the local 
authority must, before making a clearance order, satisfy themselves 
that suitable accommodation for business purposes, as well as for 
residential purposes, would be provided for any persons of the 
working classes displaced in consequence of the Order. 

On behalf of the Minister of Health it was contended that, 
although no evidence of such suitable accommodation had been 
produced before the inquiry held under the Act, the Order was valid, 
the local authority being unde: no obligation to obtain such evidence. 

Mr. Justice Swift held that the proviso to sec. 1 of the Act of 
1930 had nothing to do with business premises, and dealt only 
with the provision of dwelling-houses. After referring to sec. 9 of 
the Act of 1930 and the light thrown on the matter by secs. 25, 26 
and 27, he stated that the matter was put beyond doubt by sec. 41, 
the latter part of which provided that :— 

‘‘ To any person carrying on any trade or business in any such 
dwelling-house or other building they may pay also such reason- 
able allowance as they think fit towards the loss which, in their 
opinion, he will sustain by reason of the disturbance of his trade 
or business consequent on his having to quit the house or building, 
and in estimating that loss they shall have regard to the period for 
which the premises occupied by him might reasonably have been 
expected to be available for the purpose of his trade or 
business and the availability of other premises suitable for that 
purpose.”’ 

The last line of that section would, he thought, be utterly useless if 
the appellant’s contention were correct, as, if alternative accommoda- 
tion for business had to be provided by the local authority, there 
could be no consideration as to the availability of business premises 
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in assessing the amount to be paid to the person to be dispossessed. 

Section 41 seemed to him to be in conformity with the whole 
scheme of the Act, which was to provide dwelling-houses for people 
who were displaced in the clearance area. Except for giving a 
possibility of compensation by sec. 41 to business people who were 
displaced, he thought that the Act made no provision for their benefit 
and that sec. 62 confirmed that theory. 

If the appellant’s contention were right, there would be no 
clearance scheme for any area in which licensed premises were 
situated, which was quite inconsistent with sec. 47 of the Act of 1925. 

He thought it impossibble to believe that the Legislature intended 
to put on the local authority the necessity of erecting another building 
on the site which would be suitable for licensed premises, and of 
obtaining from the licensing justices a transfer of the licence to that 
new building before they could require the demolition of the licensed 
premises. 

The application was dismissed with costs. 


Vehicular Approaches over Footpaths 

A question of general interest to local authorities as to the matters 
which they are entitled to take into consideration in dealing with 
applications for making communications for horses and vehicles 
across footpaths arose in Marshall v. Blackpool Corporation (The 
Times, 16th December, 1932). 

Section 62 of the Blackpool Improvement Act, 1879, which con- 
tains a provision similar to that found in other like Acts and in the 
Public Health Acts (Amendment) Act, 1907, provides in effect that 
persons desiring to form a carriageway over a footpath must submit 
to the Corporation a plan thereof showing its position, proposed 
kerbing, dimensions and gradients and, after having obtained the 
sanction of the Corporation, may carry out the work at their own 
expense under the supervision and to the satisfaction of the surveyor. 

The Court (The Lord Chief Justice, Avory and Branson, JJ.) 
adopted the canon of construction laid down in Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic) v. Cannon Brewery Co. Ltd. [1919] A.C. 744, 752, 
that ‘‘ an intention to take away the property of a subject without 
giving to him a legal right to compensation for the loss of it is not 
to be imputed to the Legislature unless that intention is expressed in 
unequivocal terms ’’ and upheld the decision of the Lancashire 
Quarter Sessions that the Corporation had misdirected themselves in 
taking into account, in addition to the matters specifically mentioned 
in sec. 62 of the Act, other matters which they were not entitled to 
do, namely, the safety and convenience of the public and the powers 
which the Corporation hoped to obtain under their proposed Town 
Planning scheme. 
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Single Private Drain 

The vexed question as to what is a ‘‘ single private drain ’’ within 
sec. I9 (I) of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, has 
again occupied the attention of the Court in the recent case of Hill v. 
Aldershot Borough Council (96, Justice of the Peace, 741). 

Under secs. 4 and 13 of the Public Health Act, 1875, a drain 
which receives the drainage of two or more buildings is a sewer and 
is vested in the local authority, whose duty it is to repair, cleanse and 
keep it so as not to be a nuisance or injurious to health. The 
expression ‘‘ sewer ’’ in that Act does not, however, include a drain 
for the drainage of one building only, or of premises within the 
same curtilage and made merely for the purpose of communicating 
therefrom with a sewer into which the drainage of two or more 
buildings or premises occupied by different persons is conveyed. 

These statutory provisions are still in force as regards a drain 
which receives the drainage of two or more buildings belonging to 
the same owner, but where the buildings belong to different owners 
sec. 19 (1) of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, effects 
an important modification in the law and provides that where two 
or more houses belonging to different owners are connected with a 
public sewer by a single private drain, such drain may, for certain 
purposes mentioned in the section, be treated as a drain and not as 
a sewer. By virtue of this section, an application may be made 
under sec. 41 of the Public Health Act, 1875 (relating to complaints 
as to nuisances from drains) and the local authority may recover 
any expenses incurred by them in executing any works, under the 
powers conferred on them by that section, from the owners of the 
houses in such shares and proportions as shall be settled by their 
surveyor or (in the case of dispute) by a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion. Section 19 (3) provides that, for the purposes of this section, 
the expression ‘‘ drain ’’ includes a drain used for the drainage of 
more than one building. 

The result is that a drain on private land which receives the 
drainage of several houses belonging to different owners and dis- 
charges the drainage into a public sewer may, for the purposes of 
sec. 41 of the Act of 1875, be treated as a drain, whereas apart from 
the provisions of the Act of 1890 it would be a sewer repairable by 
the local authority under the Act of 1875. 

Section 19 (1) of the Act of 1890 has given rise to considerable 
litigation. Lord Russell, C.J., in Bradford v. Mayor, &c., of 
Eastbourne [1896] 2 Q.B. 205, 211, 213, said that “‘ steps ought to 
be speedily taken to reduce the existing chaos into system and 
order.’’ Further, Lord Ashbourne in Wood Green Urban Council v. 
Joseph [1908] A.C. 419, 422 said: ‘‘ It is assumed that the Legislature 
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desired in this section to give some clear guidance and to lay down 
some logical and intelligible rule, but, nevertheless, it is manifest 
that its words leave scope for differences of opinion as to its meaning 
and possible application.”’ 

In Hill v. Aldershot Borough Council (supra) the drainage of a 
row of 15 houses belonging to different owners was discharged in 
the case of each house by one pipe into a large single pipe, which 
ran the length of the houses under the public highway. The 
appellants, as personal representatives of the owner of three adjoining 
houses in the row, disputed liability for the payment of any work 
executed by the Council in connection with the single pipe into which 
the pipes from the three houses drained, but admitted liability for 
the cost of works in connection with the pipes from each of the three 
houses. The Council, on the other hand, contended that the single 
pipe was a single private drain within the meaning of sec. 19 (1) of 
the Act of 1890. 

The Court of Appeal (Scrutton, Lawrence and Greer, L.JJ.), 
reversing the decision of the Divisional Court, held that the large 
single pipe, being one continuous line of pipe, was not a single 
private drain within the meaning of sec. 19 of the Act of 1890. 


Rateable Assessment of Electricity Undertakings 


In St. James’ and Pall Mall Electric Light Co. Ltd. v. City of 
Westminster Assessment Committee (The Times, 20th December, 
1932) the Court of Appeal allowed the appeal of the Assessment 
Committee from the judgment of the Divisional Court which had held 
that in arriving at the gross and rateable value of the hereditaments, 
consisting of land, buildings, machinery, mains, services, supply 
wires and other appurtenances for the supply of electricity of which 
the appellant Company was the occupier, the sums which the latter 
was required by law to set aside out of its revenues for the provision 
of two sinking funds should be excluded from its receipts or allowed 
as a deduction therefrom. 

The London Electricity (No. 2) Act, 1925, regulates the revenue 
and dividends of the Company and certain other London electricity 
supply undertakings, provides for the Company’s undertaking to be 
transferred to the London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 
Authority on the 31st December, 1971, free of charge (with certain 
exceptions) and requires the Company to form two sinking funds 
by setting aside out of its revenues such sums as will, with interest, 
suffice to liquidate the value of the assets to be transferred in 1971 
and to meet certain other capital expenditure. 

Lord Justice Scrutton, in the course of his judgment, stated that 
the sums to provide the sinking fund payments were paid by the 
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consumer to the undertaker and were assumed to be paid to the 
hypothetical tenant. He would receive them because he was tenant 
of the undertaking and was supplying electricity. 

The undertaking or the owners got the benefit of the sinking funds 
in either repaying borrowed capital or replacing shareholders’ capital. 
It was true that the Electricity Authority would get the benefit of 
the sinking funds when the Authority, in 1971, got the undertaking 
free. That was because the consumers, out of standard prices before 
1971, would have paid sums which were by statute to go to form the 
sinking funds, thus relieving the Authority from the necessity of 
replacing the undertaker’s capital by payment of a price in 1971, 
but the owner, undertaker, or hypothetical landlord also got the 
benefit of those payments when included in the balance coming to 
him in the nature of rent. 

The Court (Scrutton, Greer and Slesser, L. JJ.) allowed the appeal 
with costs. 


Stamp Duty on Settlements 


The decision in Hennell v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
(10, PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, 416) has been affirmed by the Court 
of Appeal (174, Law Times, 383). 
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Ministers’ Powers 
Memoranda submitted by Government Departments in Reply to Questionnaire 
of November, 1929, and Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee 
on Ministers’ Powers. Vol. I. Memoranda by Government Departments, 
15s. net. Vol. II. Minutes of Evidence, £1 1os. net. 
THE technique of royal commissions and departmental committees 
is almost as interesting as the technique of judges, though much less 
is written about it. I have already mentioned in this Journal the 
importance of the Report of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers.1 
I do not think that anyone can deny that the documents and evidence 
contained in the two large folio volumes under review are much 
more important and interesting. Moreover, they are not only 
interesting in themselves, but they also enable us to find out in some 
measure how the Committee reached its conclusions. 

Apparently the first step taken by most of the members was to 
read the Lord Chief Justice’s book. For in November, 1929, before 
they began to take any evidence, a questionnaire was issued to 
Government Departments asking for an exhaustive list of (a) powers 
to make regulations which might be held to be outside the purview of 
the courts, (b) powers ‘‘ to remove difficulties,’” and (c) powers of 
judicial or quasi-judicial decision against which there is no appeal. 
In addition, the Departments were asked for examples of rule-making 
powers and judicial and quasi-judicial decisions subject to appeal. 

The matters in respect of which an exhaustive list was sought are 
those in which, according to the Lord Chief Justice, the “‘ new 
despotism ’’ is encroaching upon the liberty of the subject. Thus, 
the initial bias was definitely against the Departments, though it is 
clear from the Minutes of Evidence that the education of some of 
the members proceeded apace. The evidence of Sir Maurice Gwyer 
and of Sir Arthur Robinson and Mr. E. J. Maude seems to be largely 
responsible. Consequently, though the lawyers were quite ineffective 
(especially when contrasted with the civil servants) in the examination 
of Dr. Robson in the early part of the evidence, they made the 
representatives of the Law Society and of the General Council of the 
Bar give away the whole of the case that they were there to argue. 


1 Puptic ADMINISTRATION, Vol. X, pp. 333-351- 
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The first volume contains a great deal of valuable material for 
the constitutional lawyer. It would have been many times more 
valuable if the Departments had been asked not only what powers 
they had, but also why they thought that they ought to have them. 
For example, there is an illuminating explanation by Sir Arthur 
Robinson (at page 150 of Volume II) of the transfer of jurisdiction 
over closing and demolition orders from the Minister to the county 
courts under section 22 of the Housing Act, 1930. ‘‘ My position 
was ”’ he said, ‘‘ that I was keeping a rather highly paid technical 
staff which was under the liability of going down to some distant place 
to look at one house and it seemed to me that was rather a waste of 
good technical material; therefore both in 1923 and 1924 I tried to 
get rid of that function on that ground, and now in the present Bill 
[now the Act of 1930] it is being got rid of. It was impossible to 
get rid of it before because of strong resistance. The trouble was 
that people said if you put this into the hands of the county court 
you will get varying decisions, you will not get a uniform standard 
of what are the right grounds on which you should demolish a 
house.”’ 

The fundamental problem, after all, was to determine how the 
functions of government should be divided up. A theory of the 
separation of powers which Montesquieu derived from the eighteenth 
century Constitution and a ‘‘ Rule of Law ”’ which Dicey took from 
the laissez-faire of the nineteenth century are not necessarily suitable 
for the twentieth century. In any case, the determination of the 
boundaries between legislation, administration, and judicial control 
is by no means an easy matter. It is at least possible that, as I 
suggested in my article,? the boundary between the functions of the 
administration and of the courts may have to depend upon the nature 
of the subject-matter. Where should the line fall, for example, in 
regard to (a) the treatment of criminals, (b) the control of lunatics, 
(c) the provision of poor relief, (d) the sanctioning of local loans, 
and (e) the granting of pensions to civil servants? This is the way 
in which the problem really presents itself. Ought a sentence for 
crime to be fixed by a judge or by an expert in penology? Ought 
the Superannuation Acts to be interpreted by a judge or by a 
Treasury official ? 

Though the first volume contains an interesting collection of 
statutory powers, the second is much the more useful and important. 
To review it adequately would be to write a book on the British 
Constitution. It is a mine of information as to the way in which the 
Constitution actually works and as to the difficulties which are found 
in working it. Here will be found much information about the 


2 [bdid., p. 348. 
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process of legislation, the difficulties involved in putting the legislation 
into execution, the problem of the central control of local government, 
the true nature of ministerial responsibility (including, incidentally, 
the reason for the civil servant’s appeal to ministerial responsibility 
whenever he is asked to come out into the open, namely, that ‘‘ the 
ordinary administrator is a timorous fowl’’). As I cannot review 
all this, perhaps I may limit my comments to a few general impres- 
sions directly connected with the problems under discussion. 

The fundamental difficulty of the whole process of inquiry, as it 
seems to me, was that most of the members of the Committee, and 
most of the witnesses, believed that there was a clear distinction 
between the functions of a judge and the functions of an adminis- 
trator. This was due in part, as I suggested in my article, to the 
ancient belief that there is something definite and clear-cut called 
“the Law ”’ and that the only function of a judge is to apply it. 
This appears in various ways. For instance, by the side of Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s evidence on the judicial control of delegated legis- 
lation I have written the words ‘‘ His whole argument assumes that 
there is something precise and definite called the powers given by 
the Act.’’ But far more important is the fact that constantly the 
members of the Committee were talking about judicial decisions and 
quasi-judicial decisions on the assumption that these meant something 
very definite, because they involved applying definite rules of law, 
whereas an administrative decision involved something entirely 
different called ‘‘ policy.’ 

There was also another reason. The lawyers seemed to assume 
that whenever any question was raised as to the application of law, 
then at once the function was judicial and ought, logically (though 
they admitted that sometimes for convenience it might be wise to 
do otherwise), to be exercised by a judge. They seemed to forget 
that every administrative act involves an interpretation of the law. 
The guardians’ committee has not only to decide what relief it 
ought to give, but also what relief it can lawfully give. The town- 
planning committee has not only to decide how it should regulate the 
ownership of a piece of land, but also how it can lawfully regulate it. 
Every administrative decision involves a question of law. It is true 
that in the vast majority of cases no one would think of contesting 
the interpretation which the administrator gives. The case so clearly 
comes within the recognised categories of the law that no one would 
deny it. But this applies equally to the great mass of the cases which 
come before the lower courts. Every charge of crime involves the 
meaning of the criminal law, though not every case need go to the 
Divisional Court or the Court of Criminal Appeal. 

Consequently, the administrator has to be at least as ‘‘ learned ”’ 
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in the branch of the law with which he is concerned as any ordinary 
lawyer. Some of the legal members of the Committee were dis- 
turbed because a Ministry of Health inspector, trained as an engineer, 
has to listen to legal arguments and put them before ‘‘ the Minister.”’ 
They seemed to imagine that an engineer must necessarily be ignorant 
of the law (unless, of course, he had passed through the ritual of 
being called to the Bar). But the truth is that an experienced 
inspector may know far more about public health law than an 
ordinary barrister in general practice. He may not be competent 
to express a final opinion on the legal submissions, but at least he 
knows enough to put the contentions before the legal department of 
the Ministry. It may be true that the average civil servant does not 
know enough law, but he cannot be efficient at all without knowing 
a good deal about it. And in any case the remedy is not to hand 
over questions of law to lawyers who do not know anything about 
administration, but to teach the administrators Administrative Law. 

Nor is is always possible to separate clearly questions of law and 
questions of policy. I have discussed this already. Every question 
of statutory interpretation must involve the policy of ‘‘ Parliament ”’ 
in passing the law: and any question of law may involve questions 
of justice, equity, fairness, or public convenience—that is, questions 
of policy—in the peculiar circumstances of the case. Those who 
believe that there is a clear distinction between administrative 
functions and judicial functions should read the examination of Dr. 
W. A. Robson by Sir John Anderson (Minutes of Evidence, 
pp. 81-91). Sir John Anderson made Dr. Robson admit that the 
grant of a certificate of naturalisation and the exercise of the prero- 
gative of mercy were judicial functions, while the function of a court 
in imposing a sentence or in making an order and the function of a 
police officer in making an arrest were administrative. ‘‘ It seems 
to me,’’ comments Sir John, “ that there are a great many things 
that people are called upon to do in a public or private capacity 
which involve, if they are to be done properly, a certain quasi- 
judicial process of ascertainment of fact, of investigation of the legal 
position, which culminate in the exercise of a discretion, and that 
if those things have no element in themselves other than the elements 
I have indicated in the cases I have put to you, those are all cases 
of an exercise of an administrative discretion.’’ 

After reading this masterly examination, I can only repeat what 
I said in my article*: ‘‘ There is no essential distinction between an 
administrative decision in an individual case and a judicial decision. 
There are three possible elements in each: (a) the facts, (b) the rules 
of law, and (c) the policy which the law is intended to further.’’ I 


3 Ibid., pp. 344-346. 
4 Ibid., p. 4. 
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would add that Dr. Robson’s conception of the functions of an 
administrative court differs fundamentally from mine. Sir John 
Anderson’s criticisms do not, I think, affect the arguments which I 
used. Since I do not recognise a precise distinction between the 
administrative and the judicial functions, I am not anxious to 
transfer any large sections of the powers mentioned in the Depart- 
mental Memoranda to an administrative court. In the main it would 
take functions from the ordinary courts, though I believe that it 
would be found that, with a better court and a cheaper and more 
expeditious procedure, a few of the functions of the legal branches of 
the Departments could be handed over. 

On the subject of delegated legislation very little appears from 
the evidence, with two important exceptions. The first is that Dr. 
C. T. Carr’s evidence makes clear that there has been no increase 
in delegated legislation in recent years. The second is that there is 
no evidence that Statutory Rules and Orders are less well drafted 
than statutes. The evidence, indeed, is absolutely contrary to the 
conclusion stated in the Report. Sir William Graham-Harrison 
says’: “‘ I should like also to emphasize a side of the question which 
appeals to me particularly as one who has drafted, not only a large 
number of Statutes, but also a very large number of Satutory Rules 
and Orders, viz., the superiority of form which, as a result of the 
different circumstances and conditions under which they are 
respectively prepared and completed, delegated legislation has over 
Statutes. In most cases the time available for drafting Bills is most 
inadequate and their final form when they have passed both Houses 
is generally unsatisfactory. On the other hand, Statutory Rules can 
be prepared in comparative leisure and their subject matter can be 
arranged in a logical and intelligible shape uncontrolled by the 
exigencies of Parliamentary procedure and the necessity for that 
compression which every Minister (however much in debate he may 
use the draftsman as a whipping-boy) invariably requires in the case 
of a Bill.’’ It follows that the Committee’s unfavourable opinion of 
Statutory Rules and Orders was drawn from the experience of its 
own members. 

The ‘‘ Rule of Law ”’ was hardly mentioned, though it was put 
to Dr. Robson. Perhaps it is worth while to put together three of 
the questions addressed by one member of the Committee to Dr. 
Robson, with Dr. Robson’s replies :— 

‘60. Will you assume with me in my questions that it is the 
duty of the Committee to approach the whole subject with an open 
mind, unprejudiced by theoretical ties of any kind?—I very 
warmly accept that. 

5 Minutes of Evidence, p. 35- 
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““ 762. You do not dislike justice ?—On the contrary. 

“777. Do you take the view expressed by Dicey and others 
(including the Lord Chancellor at the last Lord Mayor’s Banquet) 
that ‘ the rule of law is the condition of liberty ’?—Undoubtedly.”’ 
Perhaps we may close the discussion by suggesting that 

machinery in itself is unimportant so long as public opinion is vigilant 
and has the means of expressing itself, and so long as the traditions 
of the public service exclude all considerations save those of the 
public advantage. The English system of criminal justice works 
better than, for instance, the systems of some American States not 
because the law is any better (for it is usually worse), nor because the 
intellectual qualities of the judges are any greater, but because public 
opinion in England is quick to appreciate obvious defects in its 
working, and because the traditions of the legal profession do exclude 
corruption. In applying this to the problem of administrative justice, 
we may perhaps quote two of Sir Leslie Scott’s questions, with the 
answers to them. 

** 2190. The system which works well to-day because it is 
worked reasonably, may cease to work well because it is worked 
arbitrarily ?—(Mr. MauDE): Yes.... . 

Th. os NS What safeguard is there that the reasonable 
attitude upon which the good working of the system to-day 
depends will be preserved, except by control in Parliament ?— 
(Sir ARTHUR Rostnson): I should have thought myself that the 
answer to that would be, first, that you have the traditions of the 
Civil Service, which is a pretty important thing. Then you have 
the check of public opinion. Supposing, for instance, that we in 
the past had exercised this discretion arbitrarily and so on. I 
should not have been able to come here to-day and say that so 
far as I know the criticism of the system is very small. I put 
it to you that it is a thing in regard to which public opinion is very 
powerful. You have Parliament as well, where this opinion can 
be voiced, so that if one says that it may be all right now but that 
it may go wrong, I answer, ‘ Yes, it may go wrong, but on the 
other hand you have these safeguards—and any system can go 
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wrong. 
W. Ivor JENNINGS. 
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James Stansfeld: A Victorian Champion of Sex Equality 


By J. L. HaMMonpD and BarsBaRA Hammonp. With illustrations. 312 pp. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 15s. net. 


But for the faith that no book by J. L. and Barbara Hammond 
can fail to have great significance one might be discouraged by 
the statement in the preface that ‘‘ This book is not a biography. 
Nobody could write Stansfeld’s Life who had not known him. 
The records are too imperfect. It is an attempt to sketch a career 
memorable in one chapter and remarkable in another.’’ Nor are the 
hopes of the student of public administration raised by the statement 
in Chapter I that ‘‘ his official career, though it showed him to be a 
capable Minister and an excellent colleague, was a subordinate part 
of his public life, for his renown rests on his achievement when out 
of office.”’ 

It is, however, when dealing with Stansfeld’s work ‘‘ out of 
office ’’ that the book acquires its greatest significance from the 
point of view of the studies with which this Journal is primarily 
concerned. This is probably due to the fact that in his fight against 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1864-86, Stansfeld found himself in 
opposition to a powerful official machine; he fought this machine and 
he won. 

The circumstances were these. In the ’sixties the naval and 
military authorities (being alarmed by the injurious effects of venereal 
disease on the men of the Army and Navy, and having failed to 
persuade the Departmental Committee of 1862 to recommend the 
regulation of prostitutes) did in 1864 propose the first Contagious 
Diseases Bill, which was introduced to Parliament by Lord Clarence 
Paget on 20th June and after amendment by a Select Committee 
became law (without debate in either House) on 21st July. This Act 
applied to Portsmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness, 
Aldershot, Colchester, Shorncliffe, the Curragh, Cork, and Queens- 
town—eleven naval and military centres. In 1869 Canterbury, 
Dover, Gravesend, Maidstone, Winchester, and Southampton, were 
added to this list. During those five years, 1864-69, the powers of 
the police in dealing with prostitutes and brothel keepers were 
increased and the administrative technique developed. Between 1868 
and 1871 a powerful movement developed for the extension of this 
system from the military and naval centres to the whole country. 

The movement for extension, however, was met by a still stronger 
sentiment which not only resisted the extension of the system but 
objected to its continuance in the naval and military towns. This 
sentiment was quickly organised by ‘‘ Associations for Repeal,’’ 
led by Josephine Butler, and secured a considerable and favourable 
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response in the country. In 1872—following a long struggle on a 
Royal Commission—a Government Bill for the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts was introduced. This Bill, however, made 
certain new proposals with regard to the country as a whole and these 
aroused the suspicions of the repealers. The Bill was withdrawn and 
the opportunity to secure repeal postponed for fourteen years. The 
cause of this disappointment can readily be understood. ‘‘ To men 
and women absorbed in a passionate agitation, politics are reduced 
to very simple terms. Nothing that falls outside the question on 
which they are trying to move the world possesses any importance.’’ 
Or again: ‘‘ Men and women engaged in controversy, ardent for 
justice and unaccustomed to public life, are easily led into extrava- 
gances that injure their cause. Even the wiser heads sometimes 
forgot that an unsubstantiated case of abuse can be worse than no case 
at all.’’ 

In the summer of 1874, James Stansfeld, M.P. for Halifax and 
one of the three recognised Radical leaders, threw himself into a 
movement which had been described as ‘‘ a hobby too nasty to be 
touched.’’ The circumstances are described by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond: ‘‘ The outlook was much less hopeful than it had been 
in 1870, and no dispassionate observer could doubt that the change 
was due in part to the mistakes of inexperienced leaders.”’ 

‘“‘ This truth must have been very evident to Stansfeld, who had 
lived for some years in that world of administration where emotion 
is controlled by a steady flow of cold water. He was better aware 
than its leaders of the difficulties and the weakness of the movement. 
It was this, probably, that led him to decide not merely to support 
the agitation as opportunity offered, but to throw himself into it. 
Either his Halifax friends or his own study of the question had 
convinced him by this time, that the Acts were vicious in principle, 
and his own experience of affairs taught him that if they were to be 
repealed something more was needed than the qualities of enthusiasm 
and resolution on which the agitation had relied.”’ 

Stansfeld’s task was not merely to rescue the repeal movement 
from being drowned in the cold water of administrative common- 
sense, but to apply the same rigorous treatment to the case (or cases) 
put forward by the supporters of the Acts. A difficult task 
considering the association of the official machine with them. In the 
course of this long struggle in which the missiles were ugly and 
disagreeable facts, Stansfeld was to discover circumstances in which 
an official machine could stoop to conquer; he was to find illustrations 
of ‘‘ the immense advantages in controversy enjoyed by officials, 
for official mud sticks faster than mud thrown by any private 
individuals.’’ 
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Then Stansfeld won and he remained unembittered. 

_ The story of this struggle is, however, not the only good thing in 
this book. From within its covers one meets most of the leading 
public men of Victorian England, and one becomes intimate with 
Mazzini and is introduced to Garibaldi. 

Stansfeld was the Minister responsible for the creaton of the 
Local Government Board in 1871, and in his later life had ideas 
about the reform of the Poor Law and the development of local 
government which are not far removed from those with which the 
country is now experimenting. In an interview, published by W. T. 
Stead in Help, in May, 1891, he outlined 'a programme for breaking 
up the Poor Law, sorting out its different problems, and abolishing 
the penal treatment of misfortune. 

Finally, in an interview published in the Review of Reviews on 
15th June, 1895, Sir James Stansfeld explained his views as to the 
correct relationship between a Minister and his Department. ‘‘ A 
head of a department cannot administer that department if he relies 
simply upon the secretariat; he must summon his inspectors, who are 
his diplomatic representatives, who go all over the country. He 
must receive deputations and fight with them; he must stand between 
the permanent secretariat and the public. The number of people who 
have failed by not being able to comprehend that simple thing is 
inconceivable. You need to grasp the essence of the thing, which 
is, that you are at the department not to represent its officialism, but 
to control it in the interests of the public. You must be in touch 
with the public.”’ 

A. CRAWFORD. 


The London County Council from Within 
By Sir Harry Hawarp. (Published by Chapman & Hall Ltd.) Price 
21s. net. 

TuIs book ought to be read and pondered over by every town clerk 
and county clerk as well as every financial officer in the local govern- 
ment service. It is better than a text-book, though the author 
disclaims any idea of presenting a text-book. It sets out the principles 
of sound municipal finance, and illustrates them by their application 
in actual experience. 

The work shows the author in an attractive light. He has often 
had to handle difficult people, and sometimes difficult situations (see, 
for instance, p. 218), but throughout the work there is no ungenerous 
word and if the author possesses gifts of satire they are not here 
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displayed. In the course of his public career he has scored many 
triumphs, but he does not parade them. 

Sir Harry Haward has been fortunate in the period of his public 
service. He entered as a youth the service of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works as it was hastening after a not unworthy career to its 
unhonoured end, and he had already secured a position of responsi- 
bility when the Board was superseded by the London County Council. 
At the age of thirty he was appointed Comptroller to the County 
Council. Of the early activities of that great body he was both 
spectator and partaker. The fierce political passion of thuse days 
taught him caution, and the need for the most careful preparation of 
his work that he might always be found accurate and reliable. He 
necessarily had close intercourse with the leading members of his 
own Council, and he was brought into association with men of high 
standing in government circles and in finance. The Great War called 
for efforts of a different kind and these gave opportunities of which 
he ably availed himself. When Sir Harry Haward left the service 
of the London County Council in 1920 he had for over 30 years taken 
a leading part in the financial affairs of that great Council. He had 
the esteem of all those with whom he had been associated, and he 
was spared the official experience of these lean times when the 
financial officer spends his time in devising checks on expenditure 
and every generous impulse in his being is curbed. Had he spent 
his years in making a fortune he might have found himself pro- 
moted to the House of Lords. As it is, with all his ability and wide 
experience, he is serving as a councillor in a metropolitan borough. 

The author’s loyalty to his Council is everywhere manifest. And 
the Council is worthy of his regard. Since it was established in 1889 
its work in scope and extent has grown enormously. Its financial 
commitments are almost on a national scale. What then do Lon- 
doners think of their Council? Some little heat is aroused at election 
times, but has a civic conscience been created? Probably not to a 
considerable extent. The author asserts (p. 26) that the Council has 
not been a popular body, and gives reasons for this belief, to which 
might be added the difficulty caused by the great size of the County. 
Who can associate local patriotism with a far-spread area like the 
London of the County Council ? 

To the readers of this Journal the abiding interest of the work 
is the confirmation it gives of the responsible part the chief of a local 
government department plays in the development of the policy and 
activities of the authority under which he serves. Fresh occasions 
teach new duties, and the well-trained officer turns to each new 
difficulty with the confidence that he knows how to overcome it. And 
further it shows how important is the sphere of finance in local 
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government affairs. The increasing financial commitments of local 
authorities would afford ground for justified concern if it were not 
believed that on the whole expenditure is kept within practicable 
limits, Sir Harry Haward in his valuable reflections at the end of the 
volume wishes the finance committees in county boroughs and 
county districts (p. 418) to have statutory power to regulate and 
control the finances of those bodies, and in present hard times there 
appear to be reasonable grounds for making the practice uniform 
with what is required in the case of county councils. But he rightly 
adds that the effectiveness of the system depends in the last resort 
upon the moral support given to the Finance Committee by the 
Council itself. And in this statement are contained all the law and 
the prophets. 

Minor errors are remarkably few, but it may be pointed out that 
Lord Bramwell and Sir Frederick Bramwell were brothers and not 
one person (pp. 289, 374). Evidently Sir Harry Haward has 
overlooked a well-known story about them. 

The book is lucid and readable. Its division into paragraphs 
with leaded headings shows a consideration for soon-wearied eyes 
that invites a show of gratitude. In reading it one recalls many 
experiences, some of which found the author and his reviewer on 
opposite sides of the table and revive old controversies. Why, one 
might ask, did the author become so unfriendly to the municipal 
bank ? 

Perhaps a personal experience may be allowed. The names of the 
first Committees of the London County Council and its Standing 
Orders were based on those in force in the City of Leeds. Mr. J. B. F. 
Firth, the first Vice-Chairman of the Council, and largely the power 
behind the throne on its formation, was commissioned to prepare a 
preliminary constitution. He had married a Leeds lady, the daughter 
of a leading Quaker, Alderman George Tatham, and it was to Leeds 
that he turned for help, and was assisted in his search by the Deputy 
Town Clerk, Mr. C. C. Jolliffe (of whom surely a book might be 
written) and he it was who told the story to the present writer on 


his entry into municipal service in Leeds a few years later. 
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Methods of Social Study 


By StpNney and BEATRICE WEBB. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 8s. 6d. 263 pp. 
OnE of the distinguishing characteristics of the great scholar is the 
meticulous care with which he records not only the results of his 
investigations but also the methods which he has used. In this book 
the well-known historians of the British Trade Union and British 
Local Government have set down the rules which their ripe experience 
has shown to be essential conditions of successful pursuit of truth 
in the social field. While they have given way at times to a tempta- 
tion to wander into the field of philosophy (as in the first chapter 
and the last) they have expressly disclaimed any purpose in so doing 
other than to indicate their own attitude in approaching social 
problems. The success which has attended their efforts in the past 
should be adequate to command respect for their present views on 
such questions, whether one entirely agrees with them or not. 

It is refreshing to read a volume on methods of research written 
from a practical viewpoint by persons who have had personal 
experience in wringing general principles from the raw material. One 
who has had practical experience in public administration will have 
much sympathy for the Webbs’ predilection for using a social institu- 
tion! as the focal point of their investigations. He will also agree with 
their insistence upon the essential unity of the social sciences and 
upon the necessity for ignoring the arbitrary lines which have been 
drawn by scholars between politics, sociology and economics in the 
conduct of social research if the results are to be readily applicable 
to everyday life. Particular stress is laid in the last chapter upon 
the importance of the application of the results of such research to 
the solution of pressing social problems. The authors would no doubt 
have little patience with research undertaken merely to satisfy intel- 
lectual curiosity when so many important human problems are crying 
for solution. 

The second chapter, on the mental equipment of the social investi- 
gator, should be read not only by every young student who contem- 
plates taking up the study of social problems, but also by those older 
investigators who are upon the threshold of new researches. The need 
for objectivity, for patience, for intelligent ingenuity in the conduct 
of scientific research is explained and demonstrated by examples. 
It is a little discouraging to one who is engaged in the teaching of 
university students in the social sciences to note that the Webbs feel 


1The term “ social institution ’’ as used by the Webbs is a general term which 
covers a wide range. The trade union movement, the poor law, English local govern- 
ment, the educational system, modern industry, the co-operative movement, wage 
policy, grants-in-aid, State medicine, liquor licensing and many other topics were dealt 
with by them as social institutions. The list could be extended indefinitely. Every 
local authority, Parliament, the Crown, the Empire, are all institutions which could be 
subjected to the type of social research outlined in this volume. 
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that the qualities needed by the social investigator are developed 
better by “‘ some such training as that of the elementary school 
teacher, or that of the newer types of professionals (such as the 
auditor and the actuary) or that of the second division clerk in the 
Civil Service, than in all but the ablest of those who have had the 
advantage of what is usually called the Public School and University 
education in the humanities.’’ Perhaps some changes are needed in 
the programmes of the Universities in this field. 

It is in the third and immediately following chapters of the book, 
however, that its distinctive contribution lies. With that chapter the 
authors begin to tell how to study social facts. Their comments on 
classification on the use of hypotheses, and particularly upon the 
misuse of the questionnaire are gems of practical advice. Question- 
naires it seems should be used only at the close of a study in order 
to furnish confirmation of hypotheses. Even then they are likely 
to fail unless they are sanctioned by some authority which can compel 
reply, either by legal process or by the force of its prestige. 

Great emphasis is laid upon the importance of using the Webb 
plan of taking notes, which involves, among other things, the placing 
of each fact upon a separate slip of paper. There are undoubted 
advantages in such a system and these are clearly set forth, but one 
is inclined to wonder whether the use of a loose-leaf note book might 
not accomplish the same result. Similarly the injunction that notes 
should never be taken during interviews probably should not be 
taken too literally. 

The importance of documents to the conduct of original research, 
the need for sampling such documents rather than attempting to 
consult all of them, and the need for care in their interpretation are 
some of the practical suggestions contained in the fifth chapter on 
‘‘ the written word.’’ The chapter on “‘ the spoken word,’’ which 
follows, deals mainly with precautions to be observed in securing and 
using oral evidence. 

Royal Commissions and committees of inquiry come in for a 
severe arraignment at the hands of the Webbs. They point out, in 
the first place, that the vaunted impartiality of such bodies is merely 
an illusion and that what really occurs in the making of appointments 
to such groups is that the government selects persons who will pro- 
duce a report which will be acceptable to it. This leads to the 
selection of evidence which will tend to prove the government’s point. 
Because of this the evidence given before such committees cannot 
be considered adequate from the standpoint of the investigator. 
Their reports may be more useful as indicating the point of view 
of the members of the committee than as stating scientifically 
accurate conclusions based upon adequate evidence. 
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The student is advised in the eighth chapter to avail himself of 
every opportunity to observe the institution which he is studying in 
actual operation. The variation between the law and the practice of 
government is well known to all serious students. But even such 
careful chroniclers as Woodrow Wilson make occasional slips by 
failing to take this fact into account, as the Webbs learned to their 
interest during their American tour and describe in this book. 

A very sane appraisal of the value of statistics in social research 
is given in the ninth chapter. The authors disclaim any technical 
qualifications in the use of the statistical method, but point out the 
limitations inherent in the statistical process and in the types of 
material to which it may profitably be applied. 

One of the chief reasons for the empirical character of the social 
sciences at the present day is that even though there are many 
scientific workers in the field there are also many charlatans (both 
political and academic) who gain great credit for themselves by 
mouthing the catchwords of the literature and venturing predictions 
which have an even chance of occurrence. These armchair philo- 
sophers seldom have had actual responsible experience in the 
operation of any social institution and yet they are often free with 
their advice to those who are engaged in such public work. Because 
of this condition the insistence of the Webbs upon the verification of 
facts in social research is particularly valuable. Perhaps one may 
hope for a time when practical administrators will insist upon verified 
facts as a basis for responsible action. The importance of publication 
to this process of verification is carefully pointed out in a short 
chapter. 

As already suggested, the final chapter is in a philosophical vein. 
It is mainly on the theme of the practicability of an applied science 
of society. The Webbs feel sure that the popular scepticism.on this 
subject is unwarranted and give examples of the application of 
scientific discoveries in the field of social institutions, conscious efforts 
at improvement based upon the results of scientific research. But 
‘they do not ignore the difficulties inherent in the differences between 
individuals and between nations. Neither do they confuse science 
with ethics, a popular error which is all too prevalent. 

HARVEY WALKER. 
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The Year Book of Education 


The Year Book of Education, 1933. Editor-in-Chief Lord Eustace Percy, 

M.P. (Evans Bros., Ltd.) Pp. 833+xc. Price 35s. net. 

The University in a Changing World. Edited by Watts M. Kutscuinc and 

ELINED Prys. (Oxford University Press.) Pp. 224. Price 7s. 6d, net. 
In 1918 the Workers’ Educational Association published the first and 
last issue of its Educational Year Book, between that date and 1932, 
when Evans Brothers Ltd. published the first issue of ‘‘ The Year 
Book of Education ’’ under the editorship of Lord Eustace Percy, 
there was no publication which aimed at surveying the field. 

The 1918 effort had its origin in a vigorous body of opinion which 
visualised the approaching end of the war as an opportunity for new 
construction; starting with ideals as to the meaning and purpose of 
education it reached down to the administrative structure only to the 
extent required to give substance to its vision. The volume for 1933 
starts from the other end—the ascertained facts—and to a consider- 
able extent takes the purpose of the educational system for granted. 

Purpose is in fact an un-English idea. We have watched its 
influence in other countries: Fascism in Italy, Bolshevism in Russia, 
pre-war Junkerism in Germany, technical efficiency in America on 
the educational systems, and we are rather glad that we have just 
“* growed.’ Some day we will be able to think of ourselves as 
grown up and we will then face up to the question, what is it all 
about, what is it all for? We will not be finally satisfied with the 
answers we get—at least it is to be hoped we won’t—but we shall 
cease to pat ourselves on the back for being lazy while others make 
mistakes. 

But to return to this Year Book, it surveys facts and makes most 
accessible those with the greatest significance. Over 150 pages are 
devoted to the statistics, law and structure of the education systems 
of the United Kingdom—some of the chapters having been prepared 
in collaboration with high officials. 

Then follows a long section—over 170 pages divided into fifteen - 
chapters—on policy and method in relation to modern needs. This’ 
section is very well done—and it is no criticism to point out that it 
is utilitarian in its outlook. Appreciation of usefulness is not incon- 
sistent with beauty and spiritual worth. 

In an interesting chapter on the Universities in Great Britain, Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson, Vice-Chancellor, the University of 
Birmingham, refers to the evidence submitted by the Universities to 
the Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Health on the Recruit- 
ment, &c., of local government officers :— 

‘« It is not indiscreet to point out, briefly, that the universities, 
while fully recognising the difficulties on the side of the national 
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or local Civil Service, have long felt that, for the higher ranges 
of administration, there ought to be better opportunities for uni- 
versity graduates, .... The annual recruitment, particularly 
for local administration, of an agreed percentage of places 
reserved for such graduates would fully justify itself. .... 
capacity trained by a liberal university education acquires the 
necessary technique very rapidly. .... if administrative tech- 
nology is to be taught, then at present the universities are pretty 
well agreed that it must be in a post-graduate course.”’ 

At a time when the universities are seriously concerned about the 
difficulties experienced by large numbers of their graduates in finding 
suitable employment this attitude is not surprising. 

Other sections deal with such subjects as scientific aids to teaching, 
school architecture, religious ideals, health services, &c. The second 
half of the book is devoted to comparative studies from the British 
Dominions and Colonies and from foreign countries. 

This is the kind of publication which will automatically find its 
way to the shelves of directors and inspectors of education and to 
those libraries which cater for the needs of teachers. It has also 
much to interest the student of administration. - It is education under 
the cloven hoof of economic depression. 

In some future year the outlook will be changed, then other 
aspects of education may receive a prominence which they do not 
receive to-day. We may even have discussions regarding the kind 
of men and women we desire to produce as a result of our educational 
system, and, in particular, how will these men and women react 
to their social and political environment and responsibilities. Mean- 
time, let there be no mistake, this shows us the education systems as 
they were in the years 1931-32; its compilers are congratulated on 
their achievement. 

The symposium on the University in the Changing World is a 
most challenging production. The universities have always given 
thought to the problem ‘‘ what sort of man or woman do we intend 
to produce and what will his relations be with the world which he 
will enter on the completion of his training? ’? The changing world is 
the world hit by the great war, bewildered and fearing defeat by 
political, social and economic problems, and producing a highly 
trained youth without any clear idea why it is doing so. 

The contributors to this symposium speak with an authority to 
command respect, and their experience reflects the outlook in the 
varied political, social and religious environments provided by 
France, Germany, Great Britain, America, Italy and Russia. 

A. C. STEWART. 
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Identification and Analysis of Attribute-Cluster-Blocs 


By Herman C. BEYLE. 1931. (University of Chicago Press, published in 
England by the Cambridge University Press.) 8vo., pp. xiv + 249. 
13s. 6d. net. 

UNDER this forbidding title Professor Beyle has presented an account 
of a new method of study which will, he hopes, revolutionise the 
traditional treatment of political and administrative subjects. His 
aim is to provide a technique whereby such topics may henceforth 
be studied scientifically. In contrast to the “‘ barren stock in trade ”’ 
of ‘‘ the prudential student of politics ’’ who is at heart a “‘ notions 
salesman,’’ he seeks to point the way to a more realistic view. By 
realistic, Dr. Beyle means statistical. 

Dr. Beyle is not the first writer who has sought to make politics 
scientific and like his predecessors, he has plenty of enthusiasm for 
the methods he advocates. These methods are fully described in his 
book and are illustrated by many charts and diagrams. The main 
problem so illustrated is an analysis of the voting in the Minnesota 
Senate in 1927. The Senate of Minnesota is a non-partisan body of 
67 members. By a patient tabulation and analysis of the votes on 
16 divisions selected as specially significant by an observer well 
acquainted with Minnesota politics (Dr. Harvey Walker) it was found 
possible to identify groups or “‘ blocs ”’ by the statistical method with 
more distinctness and with rather more assurance than by the method 
of general observation (called by Dr. Beyle the ‘‘ Brycean ’’ method). 

This is no very surprising result and the greater use of statistics in 
the study of political affairs is a development which would be generally 
welcomed. The chief difficulty has always been the complexity of 
the data and the difficulty of handling it by ordinary statistical 
devices. For as Dr. Beyle points out, sixty-seven legislators may 
combine in blocs of from three to sixty-four members in no less than 
147,573,9052,534,501,709,882 ways. Stated in this way the attempt to 
identify blocs statistically seems doomed from the start. Dr. Beyle has 
devised a method which by registering agreements of pairs and provid- 
ing indexes of the significant cohesion of pairs (i.e., agreements above 
chance) brings the task within manageable proportions. Even so 
there remains a considerable amount of tiresome computation which 
becomes formidable as the number of factors in question is increased. 
Dr. Beyle states that his method has been employed on a problem 
involving as many as 250 entities and 224 attributes, but it would 
seem hardly practicable to apply it to the analysis of the voting of a 
body as large as the British House of Commons, for instance, without 
resort to a mechanical sorting and tabulating machine. 

The method is not limited to an analysis of the behaviour of 
members of a legislative body but may be extended to review other 
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indexes of attitude in addition te those more obviously available in 
such records as votes or prices, for example. Indeed Dr. Beyle ‘‘ is 
somewhat loath to set seeming limits by implication from a list of 
specific affirmations as to its potentialities.’’ At the same time he is 
careful to disclaim any finality for the technique he has elaborated. 
It is unlikely to escape without some criticism on several points. Not 
all students of political method will be satisfied with the frankly 
behaviouristic psychology which it presupposes and many of the 
“* prudential ’’ exponents to whom Dr. Beyle refers will hardly be 
willing to be superseded without demur. 

The ultimate test must be the question: ‘‘ What does it really add 
to our knowledge of the problems treated? ’’ In reply it may be 
said that it should give a clearer and more distinct picture of the 
behaviour of a legislature in a more concisely summarised form than - 
it would be possible for anyone to gain who had not given, over a 
considerable length of time, the closest attention to the political 
situation involved. 

It has, in other words, the merits of statistical analysis. It neces- 
sarily also suffers from the limitations which such a method imposes. 
To these deficiencies the ‘‘ prudential ’’ student can provide an all- 
important complement, for there are many topics to which statistics 
can give no answer (the definition of “significant ’’ political 
behaviour for instance). 

Within these limits the book does provide a valuable contribution 
to the task of furnishing a more realistic treatment of the political 
situation. As such it deserves consideration by everyone interested 
in the subject. The fourth chapter on the data and method of political 
science may be especially recommended as it is there that the general 


attitude and standpoint of the book is defined. 
F. K.. C. 


Documentary Source-Book in American Government and 
Politics 
By Cortez A. M. Ewinc and RoypDEN J. DANGERFIELD. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York, &c.) 1931. 8vo., pp. xx+823. $3.48. 
THE attempt to compile a source-book of significant extracts from 
the literature of constitutional history, government and administration 
must always be an invidious task. In the United States it is fre- 
quently attempted, and recently an additional volume consisting of 
over 800 pages has appeared from the University of Oklahoma. It 
contains many of the standard texts repeated in almost all such 
works:—The Articles of Confederation of 1781; Washington on 
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Political Parties; the Presidential Succession Act of 1886; the Civil 
Service Act of 1883; judgments in important cases (McCulloch v. 
Maryland, Marbury v. Madison, Dorr v. the United States), &c. 

No attempt has been made to include extracts relating to county 
and city government and the volume is confined to the Federal and 
State Governments. 

A book of this sort is inevitably tedious, and, to be successful, it 
demands the most exacting discrimination between the essential and 
the non-essential. It is not sufficient that it should include highly 
important documents; it must include nothing else. 

If Messrs. Ewing and Dangerfield had been a little more 
courageous with the use of the blue pencil their book would have 
been much improved. There is much wordy oratory which obscures 
rather than clarifies the points at issue (e.g., on the nomination of 
Judge Parker, pp. 354-360). Other topics are given what seems a 
disproportionately large space. Five pages by ex-Senator Pepper 
on the Filibuster for instance seems rather more than adequate. If 
the aim is to provide a reference library for the specialist such criti- 
cisms would have little point. Three volumes of this size would 
then not be out of place. But specialists rarely need such works. 
They go to the texts direct. For the non-specialist, who requires to 
be interested and stimulated in his study of a subject which easily 
becomes boring in the extreme, something less bulky and diffuse is 
badly needed. 

It is therefore with no desire to disparage the thoroughness with 
which the task has been attempted nor to ignore the vast amount of 
labour devoted to it if it is suggested that future editions should be 
considerably reduced in bulk. They should also have an index. 

F. R: C. 


Managed Currency 


Modern Currency and the Regulation of Its Value. By Edwin Cannan. 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd.) Pp. 112. Price 5s. net. 

Planned Money. By Sir Basil P. Blackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. (Constable & 
Co., Ltd.) Pp. 194. Price 5s. net. 

The Art of Central Banking. By R. G. Hawtrey. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Pp. 448. 18s. net. 

As one surveys the vast mass of literature on money and currency 

which has poured from the press during the past few years, and the 

intricacy and erudition of the new theorising, one begins to wonder 

if, prior to the war, any knowledge of this subject existed. Professor 

Cannan’s little book is a useful reminder that it is from the pre-war 

knowledge that we should start. There are few greater exponents 
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than the Professor of the post-war method of studying economic prob- 
lems by a process of abstract analysis; and with powerful gifts for 
abstract reasoning united to a disarming simplicity in exposition, he 
can always be counted upon to produce a book which—apart 
altogether from the soundness of its doctrines—is a sheer joy to read. 

It is the vigorous clarity of the reasoning that gives value to this 
little book. Its teaching is a constant reminder that concrete 
economic facts, though complex, can be mastered by care, courage 
and common sense, but will not be rushed by rhetoric. The memory 
of the Professor’s own surrender to rhetoric during the campaign for 
deflation which followed the war, serves only to add piquancy to his 
present recipe. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s ‘‘ Planned Money ”’ makes a totally different 
approach and an entirely different contribution to the study of this 
problem. Rigorous analysis is not his purpose. His is the practical 
mind concerned. with practical policies. Laissez-faire has broken 
down; organised planning must take its place. The machinery for 
international planning is inefficient, therefore planning must be based 
on national or imperial units. This is said of the whole of economic 
life but especially so in the sphere of money, with which this book is 
particularly concerned. The departure from the gold standard 
marked the final breakdown of the policy of a world economy. 

At times Sir Basil is hard pressed to maintain his thesis. The 
interdependence of national economic units—which he recognises— 
gets awkwardly in the way of the national independence which he 
preaches. In the end he appears to abandon “‘ national inde- 
pendence ”’ in favour of national dominance. The United Kingdom 
is in a strong position to establish a planned money because more 
than half the world would have to follow her lead. 

Nor does Sir Basil always avoid the pitfall of the practical man 
who quotes with approval the conclusions of the theorist and pro- 
ceeds to apply them without the reservations explicit or implicit of 
the original exponent. For instance, when he accepts the view that 
a rise in prices is an essential condition of economic recovery he has 
strong support from the economists, but the economists who visualise 
this as resulting from a proper management of the currency problems 
of the world and as leading to a stimulation of trade, might reasonably 
be embarrassed to find it used as a justification for a restrictive tariff 
policy. 

But Sir Basil’s is a courageous book, the product of a mind used 
to consider questions not merely in the light of their academic 
integrity but as matters requiring answers which can be applied in 
the world of everyday affairs. A world, be it noted, with which 
academic thought and analysis finds it difficult to keep pace. 
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With Mr. Hawtrey we take up the currency problem at the point 
where Professor Cannan and Sir Basil Blackett leave off. Mr. 
Hawtrey’s special concern is the technique of currency control. 
Before he gets there, however, Mr. Hawtrey has a number of very 
difficult ideas to explain, the chief of which is his concept of ‘‘ Con- 
sumers’ Income and Outlay ”’ as the starting point and basis for 
economic analysis in general and for central banking policy in 
particular. It must be admitted Mr. Hawtrey has not yet apparently 
sufficiently assimilated his doctrine to enable him to present it in a 
form that will render it palatable and digestible to the ordinary reader 
and at the same time adequate for the purpose of his analysis. 

The employment of this new technique in his analysis of ‘‘ French 
Monetary Policy,’’ the 1928-29 ‘‘ Speculation and Collapse in Wall 
Street ’’ and in his criticism of ‘‘ Mr. Keynes’s Treatise on Money ”’ 
and in the very long chapter (187 pages) which gives its title to the 
whole book, ‘‘ The Art of Central Banking,’’ Mr. Hawtrey is some- 
what happier. In his final chapter, ‘‘ Remedies for Unemployment,’’ 
originally written for the Macmillan ‘‘ Committee on Finance and 
Industry,’’ Mr. Hawtrey furnishes a fine example of courageous 
thinking. 

From all this it will be seen that Mr. Hawtrey’s concept of 
““ Consumers’ Income and Outlay ’’ is a most serviceable tool for 
unravelling the tangled realities of central banking. As a foundation 
for a new technique of management it makes a still stronger appeal. 
It is only when taken beyond the sphere of central banking that the 
limitations of the concept become apparent. It does, for instance, 
obscure the importance of the distribution of wealth as distinct from 
its volume, and it provides no illumination of the cause of maladjust- 
ment of economic activities other than those directly connected with 
central banking. It makes Mr. Hawtrey an enthusiastic planner in 
the sphere of central banking, and a laissez-faire economist in almost 
everything beyond it. In this age of relativity, when everything 
conspires to emphasise the organic character of economic inter- 
dependence, it is unconvincing to preach the doctrine that if one 
thing is kept true all other things will run automatically. Mr. 
Hawtrey comes dangerously near to this. Nevertheless a mechanical 
analogy is frequently a great aid to the understanding of organic 
processes, and Mr. Hawtrey has wielded the logic of his analogy with 
great success in carving his way to the truth about our currency 
system. 

‘ From a book so crowded with good things it is exceptionally 
diifficult to indicate points as of special interest. The analysis of the 
Wall Street collapse of I929, and the treatment of the trade cycle are 
things which should not be missed and which should be com- 
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pared with the analysis of the same phenomena contained in 
G. D. H. Cole’s “‘ British Trade and Industry: Past and Future.”’ 

But readers of this journal may find Mr. Hawtrey’s history, 
description and analysis of the administrative organisation of the 
Bank of England and its relationship with Government finance and 
with the open money market, nearer to their immediate interests. To 
these should be added his analysis of the structure of index numbers 
and how to use them as a basis for currency policy. Their chief 
defect, of course, is that they operate on the principle of a rain- 
gauge and not on that of a barometer. There is in fact normally a 
considerable time-lag between economic cause and index number 
result. ‘‘ The underlying cause of the price movements is the fluctua- 
tion of consumers’ income and outlay, and it is that fluctuation which 
has to be corrected by credit regulation. A contraction of the con- 
sumers’ income makes itself known not only by a fall in prices but 
by trade depression and unemployment. Credit expansion ought to 
be resorted to to correct an incipient trade depression, even if the 
evidence of the price-level remains ambiguous.’’ 

But as a last quotation perhaps it would be better to give 
something on administration and recent history :— 

“* The legislatures limit the freedom of the central banks. The 
residue of freedom remaining to the central banks was quite sufficient 
to enable them to prevent the depression and crisis of the past three 
years. That it was not so used was the result partly of divided 
responsibility and partly of a want of farsightedness. 

“‘ Divided responsibility is the outcome not only of national 
divisions, but also of the established practice of entrusting the regula- 
tion of money, one of the most vital departments of Government, 
to a chartered company. 

Dealing with the management of central banks he says:— 
“‘ A technical understanding of the art of central banking is not 
required as a qualification. If occasionally some economist or 
financier who enters the circle has made a study of the art, that is 
not regarded as a recommendation. 

‘* The art of central banking is something profoundly different 
from any of the practices with which it is possible to become familiar 
in the ordinary pursuits of banking or commerce. It is a field within 
which a certain degree of technical knowledge is necessary, even to 
take advantage of expert advice. Yet it seems to be taken for 
granted that a central banker should be like a ship captain who 
knows nothing of navigation, or a general who does not believe in 
the Staff College. 

‘* The central banker is even reluctant to admit that there exists 
an art of central banking. If central banks cam do these things, 
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what a formidable responsibility rests on those who direct them! 
Nothing but complete scepticism as to the power of central banks 
to do anything whatever promises a quiet life for their directorates. 
If they cannot avoid taking decisions, then conformity with a few 
easily understood shallow empirical precepts will enable them to 
face criticism.” 

It is not without reason that Mr. Hawtrey enjoys an international 
reputation as one of the significant thinkers of this age. 

D. O. 


Centralized Purchasing 


1. Centralized Purchasing. A Sentry at the Tax Exit Gate. 1931. Pp. 40. 
2. Purchasing Laws for State, County and City Governments. 1931. Pp. 32. 
3- The Organisation and Administration of a Governmental Purchasing Office. 


1932. Pp. 44. 

By RussELL Forses, Ph.D. (The National Association of Purchasing Agents, 

New York, U.S.A.) 

Durinc the last Winter Conference of the Institute in January, 1932, 
papers were presented drawing attention to the advantages and 
economies which central purchasing can introduce into the conduct 
of governmental business. In one of them reference was made to 
two small pamphlets issued by the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents of the United States of America, expounding the general 
advantages of centralized purchasing and outlining a framework of 
laws or rules under which it could be introduced. To these the 
author, Dr. Russell Forbes, has now added a third on the qualifica- 
tions of the purchasing agent and his staff and on standard methods 
of procedure in purchasing. 

All three of these pamphlets but especially the first and third 
present a convincing case for the adoption of central purchasing. The 
discussions at the Winter Conference and the subsequent remarks by 
the Ray Committee on Local Expenditure have revealed that there 
is a wide scope for its introduction in English local government. 
When important States like California and Massachusetts and large 
cities like Los Angeles and California can show a cost of purchasing 
as low as .55 per cent. of the annual expenditure on supplies, it is 
apparent thatthe system can have the merit of low administrative 
costs in addition to the advantage of securing standardized and tested 
commodities in bulk at low rates. 

These pamphlets, written in a clear and concise manner by an 
expert in a country where the system of centralized purchasing has 
been more fully developed than it has yet been in Great Britain, 
deserve the attention of all students of administrative ee 
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A Century of Public Health in Britain, 1832-1929 


By Hartey WiiuiaMs, M.D., D.P.H. (A. & C. Black, Ltd.) Pp. 307. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 

In this country the study of public health has suffered by the gap 
which existed between the wants of the medical man and those of 
the layman. This little survey helps to bridge that gap. It opens 
with a brief sketch (86 pages) of the legislative history of the public 
health services, and closes with a series of thumb-nail portraits of the 
architects of social medicine—Edwin Chadwick, John Simon, 
Florence Nightingale, Francis Galton, and Lord Shaftesbury—five 
sketches in 39 pages. The intervening 176 is divided into five parts 
treating historically of the provisions for and the methods of dealing 
with infectious diseases, tuberculosis, child life and health, venereal 
diseases and smallpox. At the end of each chapter there are 
excellent references to further reading. The present reviewer was 
sorry to find no reference to B. G. Bannington’s ‘‘ English Public 
Health Administration ’’ which can be obtained from most good 
libraries and is distinctly useful. On the other hand it was most 
satisfying to find a reference to the article by H. Shearer on ‘‘ The 
Highlands and Islands Medical Service,’’ which appeared in PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, April, 1931. 

A few quotations from the chapter ‘‘ Edwin Chadwick, the 
Bureaucrat,’’ will help readers of this journal to appreciate the 
flavour of this book :— 

““ Chadwick was the first man in England who-cared anything 
for the health of the people .... To Chadwick the remedy was 
always obvious . . . . There was no diplomacy in his composition. 
Without him, England might have remained like France, medieval, 
in organised preventive medicine .... His was a penetrating 
intellect but without humour and without balance. The British 
instinct which revolted against him was correct.’’ 


A “19th Century and After” General Staff for the Civil Service 


Str WILFRID SPENDER’S proposal of ‘‘ A General Staff for the Civil 
Service,’’ which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for November, 
is a well-reasoned expansion of an admirable idea suggested in the 
report of the Haldane Committee in 1918. The committee having 
freshly in mind the lessons of the war, urged most strongly that the 
idea of a general staff for acquiring facts and formulating plans, which 
had proved so successful in military and naval affairs, should be 
applied to the work of the civil departments. It seems unfortunate 
that these lessons should have been forgotten so soon, and that the 
constructive idea which was then advanced has not been acted upon. 
Sir Wilfrid deserves great credit for keeping the idea alive and for 
implementing it in a constructive way. H. W. 
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